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Part I: On Literature 


The Wisdom of Silenus 


Metcalf: The Sailings 


I 
Plane Sailing 


"In plane sailing, the curvature of the earth 1s neglected." 
—N. Bowditch 


Genoa first. And most importantly, from change in fonts—italic, 
boldface—the format of shifts and play, a sense of structure. 1 had been 
reading about Willard Gibbs, and an intriguing phrase used of certain of 
his mathematics, "the canonical ensemble," remained in my mind. I don't 
know its meaning in the history of thermodynamics, or if it's still used by 
physicists—likely not. But it gave me an image which echoes as I think of 
Genoa. Later, another analogue from mathematics appeared which I 
understand better, and which describes for me not only Metcalf's method, 
the structural style in Genoa, but something of his intent as well. 

Before that, however, I was well into Genoa, mystified the first few 
minutes, wondering was this autobiography or novel? Flicking to the back, 
remembering the Greenlease case, then forward to the names of characters, 
and I settled on novel. Perhaps the initial mystery came from my hurried 
reading at the beginning, but throughout the book, verisimilitude pressed 
at me, nagged. Whatever objective truth may mean or be, its image haunts 
all Metcalf's books. This in part is a reflection of point of view, voice, and 
other devices; but without critical elaborations, I note a constant, pervading 
sense of the real. 

One of my chief pleasures as I read Metcalf is provided by his skilled 
and elegant handling of love. This leads direct to metaphor, the concept of 
which dominates my response to him. He uses metaphor as a philosophical 
tool, a means of revealing vision. The counterpoint of Michael Mill's story 
with the excerpts from Melville, Columbus, Gray, the other half a hundred 
sources, this conflation of texts, is at the heart of his understanding. A 
metaphor brings disparate ideas into contact, reveals some affinity which 
most have overlooked. Its power comes from putting things together in our 
sight. We are astonished to discover the ancient truth: the context was prior, 
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a priort. These were already together, always together, essential/y together. 
Metaphor lifts the veil from identity, resolves one with the many, illuminates 
that conjunction of opposites which is the root of all. In our individual 
solitudes, we constitute and share, the universe. We are who is—and, without 
blasphemy, "before Abraham was, we are." 


Who? 
Who are? 
Who are? 
Where? 


To put things together one must know them, have them at 
command. Metcalf is a true master of his lore, and uses it with a precision 
and joy that substantiate his insights. Such deft use of learning, juxtaposing 
passages from diverse sources, generates more understanding than may either 
source alone, or separately encountered. This is construction by what I call 
the logarithmic method: one multiplies by adding. John Napier's rods do not 
slip against each other merely to form a rule; they reach as far as reaching 
goes. 


II 
Parallel Sailing 


"Thus far the earth has been regarded as an extended plane, and its spherical 
figure has not been taken into account." 


Teratology. A Telling of Wonders. A clubfoot, a cleft palate, hydrocele, 
a small brother who never speaks, growing like a tumor from the hip. 
Monsters who rape a child with rifle barrels. 


"Mr. Leftenant Calley, I presume?" 

"Oh, no, Boss. Jes ol' H. C. Earwicker here, PF.C." 

"Say, Mr. Bones, you had any irreversible losses lately?" 

"Only that, regretfully, Sah, I was not stillborn." 

"Will West, howcum you kill that gal?" 

"Jes I or she was followin hors-d'oeuvres, Sah." 

"You mean she soup, main meat and chickory treat? She an Article of 
War, a canapé?" 

"Oh, Sah, don' you know life feeds on life? Those little fires we add on 
to our own keep us from freeze. And Cookie, who outranks us all, sez eat." 

The Leftenant smiles. "So much for entropy, and eat you will, mon 
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petit caporul, when you return." 

"But Sah, the trail lead right into a hoodoo gulch. Ain't nothin there. 
No need to look, or move." 

"Lootenant, we are unshod. We cannot, will not march. Cookie say 


don' go." 


The mantissa of a logarithm is its fractional part. One keeps them in 
the attic. The characteristic is the whole number, which in its simplicity 
may wander all the earth, doing violence. Yet it is fractions that make the 
man. Heisenberg and Gédel both postulate a Universal Gimp. Let's go this 
way, not Proust en boucher, corked in his room, but un boucher, who carves 
the carcass of his memory. These puns are violence. Monsters are all made 
in play. What else gets any of us? History's a squealing fuck which blinds us 
to ourselves, shuts out the zow. Observe the tumor in the mirror, call it 
your face. A human face. The able cock is but a momentary goiter of the 
crotch. Drink iodine. There is no heal. 

"Who among us has not thought recently to kill a man?" This Marcel 
Proust asked of Dostoievsky when they met, or had they met. The year was 
1881, the year he died. Marcel was ten. Melville was sixty-two. In Mexico, 
Porfirio Diaz had ruled for nearly seven years. Each day's the same: we 
distinguish them solely by indirection. 

Indirection, to a poet, is a general's sword. 


III 
Great Circle Sailing 


‘It frequently huppens when a great circle route ts laid down that it is found 
tu lead across the lund, or to varry the vessel into a region of dangerous navi- 


gation or cxtreme cold... ci 


Word as spermatazo6n, a nuke, a warhead set to blow the world apart. 
That orgulous head! A head so big it does not matter where the feet may 
yo. lwo spheres in taugency: the theorems 4y necessity are oriented solely to 
the puiut of contact. It can, it must, be anywhere. Carl's not the whale, not 
Moby Dick, nor Michael, Ahab. Carl's a man, a churl, his name says that 
as surely as his actions. Among the Hominoidea, murder is distinct to but 
oue species. 'Who is like God?" means Michael, and so he does, and asks, 
for he is Adain. No Ahab, Ishmael, Cereno, no Mr. Interlocutor. Nor is he 
that Contidence Man Supreme, Wilhelm Budd, Emperor of Emptiness, 
who would not have eaten of the fruit. Michael is human (mensch, not 
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mann) obsessed, and given to the fantasy of truth. He is a crank, a genealogist 
of misery, righteous as Job, but shy. As a physician, he knows there is no 
cure, so will not heal. He is a Kierkegaard reborn (whose gait was scuttled 
too). Neither would pass philosophy today, and know to thank their 
household deities for such grace. Yet his consistency makes him absurd. So 
lickerish to penetrate the egg! To know the Word. Mad as a stone who 
dreams the riddle of legs. 

Which is more important: to know why we succeed? Or why we fail? 
To invent? Or to discover? What happened to America? What was the 
activity of Columbus? He sailed South by West, toward Apeiron, the Edge. 
And at the Edge found Center. This theorem: given a sphere, any point its 
pole; opposing pole the farthest point found on the surface. From pole to 
pole construct a gyre according to Archimedes. Snug and twist until the 
spiral's line passes through Cadiz. That is the route. The aura, hawk's 
territory, the wheeling line that covers, encompasses, is one's territory. 

The circumnavigation of the Word. Celestial mechanics. It does not 
matter if the world budges, is no sphere. What counts is principle, the 
rhumb line held like a knife against the meridians. So is the curve employed. 

I, too, have sailed an attic through the spheres, and leaned against the 
bulkhead in as much fear and drunkenness as celebration. My small room 
heaves and yaws. I clutch a stanchion. The keel is somehow overhead, 
enveloped by stars. We drift. 

It is the aborigine that speaks. 


IV 
Composite Sailing 


‘It should be clearly understood that it 1s the rhumb line which 1s in fact the 
indirect route, and that in following the great circle the vessel 1s always 
heading for the port, exactly as if 1t were in sight, while on the course which 
1s shown as a straight line on the Mercator chart the vessel heads for the port 
until at the very end of the voyage." 


Each Metcalf character shares one trait—no failure, no sense of failure. 
The dharma is given, lived with precision. There is nothing wrong. Michael 
should not heal; Will West should run. Equanimity. This is not to say there 
is no tension, strife, terror. But there is the mating of psyche and universe in 
every situation. Waddington, in Towards a Theoretical Body, observes, "you 
have been tailored by natural selection to discover in an event what it is 
essential for you to know." No man ought ever be surprised by his fate. The 
depth and richness of "event" is seen in Whitehead: the universe consists of 
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events, and "everything you can drag out of it—from a sub-atomic particle 
to a poetic metaphor—is actually a part of it." 

It is this sense of participation in the whole I catch in Metcalf's 
characters. In a strange way, it is a solipsistic view, and carries with it that 
extraordinary joy of solipsism—the end of loss. We each are fundamentally 
so alone that alienation is untenable, absurd. 

Carl paces the earth like a small boy searching the backyard for a 
favorite toy lost, or after nothing. Michael mans the helm of his clapboard 
yawl, aground. Will West moves like a dancer, in salutory flight. Metcalf's 
in Peru, I in India, each keeping his Ephemeris. At the Darlington Speedway, 
the cars move provisionally, in time, and that artificer of travel, thin Mr. 
Ford, who put us all on wheels, off course, notes each movement's made 
appropriate by character, the universe each is. 


V 
Dead Reckoning 


"Before losing sight of the land, and preferably while objects remain in good 
view, it is the duty of the navigator to take a departure..." 


In the summer of 1808, John Colter and John Potts were trapping in 
the Three Forks country. Surprised by a party of Blackfeet, Potts shot and 
killed one. He was quickly filled with arrows; so many that, as Colter said, 
"he was made a riddle of." Colter was taken, stripped, and expected to be 
tortured to death. Instead, the Blackfeet decided to put him on the run. He 
was given about a quarter-mile head start, then the Blackfeet began the 
chase. Nobody knows how far Colter ran, but he kept going, mile after 
mile, the Blackfeet dropping out one by one. Finally only one pursuer 
remained. Colter stumbled, stopped, turned on the Blackfoot, who tried to 
hurl his spear. He fell, missed, Colter snatched it up and ran him through. 
Seven days later, naked as Cabeza de Vaca, he walked into Lisa's Fort. 

To be on the run is a place to be, eh, Will West? Defines a man, right 
down to his fingerprints. The rhythms of travel reveal: the measured pace 
of a pilgrim on a sacred chore, the loose wandering allowed a tourist, the 
door to door gambits of a salesman. But a fugitive, fugere, to flee, that's else. 
Flight, but not retreat (an army's game). On the run, or not. One or the 
other, caught or free. No mistake. They've got you or they don't. Like 
addiction, there's no ambiguity. 

Who am I? I'm Wanted. That's identity, and identity is peace. Existence 
flows out of violence, as welling blood certifies the profundity of a wound. 
Both in Will West and Genoa, Metcalf makes violence a means of 
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corroborating character, as well defining itself, its presence and role in history. 


Will West, howcum you're kin? 


VI 


Traverse Sailing 


"Bowditch decided to write his own book, and to ‘put down in the book nothing 
I can't teach the crew.'On that trip it 1s said that every man of the crew of 
twelve, including the ship's cook, became able to take and calculate lunar 


observations and plot the daily position of the ship." 


Last, in Patagoni and the pages that I've seen of Apalache, it is the 
physical land lifted to character, humans there merely to swell a scene. 
Unnecessary—as the species is. I think of Olson's Mayan Letters, the tropes 
of Ginsberg and Burroughs on Yage, Henri Michaux's Un Barbare en Asie, 
epistolary echos from far corners, clarifications of terrain and soul, as Wilfred 
Thesiger, Doughty, Ted Enslin, or John Claus Voss. Strait are the paths, 
and sheer. "Hold them cheap who ne'er hung there." 

Yes, the mind has Andes and Himalayas, Sierras—mothers of both 
east and west. Cordilleras of doubt and affirmation, canyons hanging high 
as virgins, inviolable. As some are. And sweet deserts that parch wisdom 
out of travelers by a long fetch (Form is a sea anchor, or a top belay). 

What do we want from land? What did Olson have in mind for 
Yucatan? And Metcalf for the Land of Inca? I climbed Sravanabelagola in 
my stocking feet, hopped the fence of the Acropolis at dawn. We all do 
this, whoever get away. And granting that escape (if that is what it is) be a 
feat worth celebrating, then what do we do? Where will Will West go, and 
why? It has to do with country. 

Best to find, and navigate, then stop. Breed into land for Westerners; 
teach the crew. We're transplants yet, without thick roots. For some it's a 
technical game of friends; for others, titles, or the metaphysics of tribe or 
region. Range out, come back; range out again, return. 

This is part of what Metcalf knows, as I read him. What I understand, 
Spear- or spindle-kin, hermit or vagabond, professor of chiliastics, we each 
hook into our share of earth, become born of the place, autochthonous. 
Edaphic, say, as Thucydides used it, "right from the original text," out of 
the ground. Man maysowieldtime and himself, in the "oldest, most complex 
association.” And from that point grow, penetrate the dimensions, 07 course. 
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Sad Jackself Hamlet 


And to think that all we see 
are merely the survivors. 


—Teilhard de Chardin 


The tragedy of Hamlet is that he is forced by what he has been to act 
as he once was, but is no longer: a dutifully vengeful son and princeling. He 
has to counterfeit himself—and so the hesitation, the deliberate liturgy of 
the Mousetrap (displaced, oblique, artificial), the emotional captivity. He is 
dismayed to discover that he has already been Hamlet. He must stand very 
quietly, within himself, like a drunk man, and rub at the glass of reality with 
his words and indecisions until he is able to see who Hamlet was (for he 
has half forgotten), then he can act. His action is rude, awkward, deadly, for 
he has been assigned an insoluble problem: for if a man may not know fully 
who he is, he can never hope to know fully who he was. There is less evidence 
for the existence of the past than there is for love. 

We notice Hamlet, and remember his lonely name, because we see 
that what was demanded of him is only a temptation for us: to be other 
than we are. We are menaced by life, insisting as it does on our involvement 
with the merely possible, but Hamlet is killed by life. What we keep safely 
just over the horizon, he must go and face. The present disorders of our 
chaos that we at best may count, he must attempt to learn from. Thus his 
tragic stature. He understands that truth is not going to be allowed him, 
that he must be a lie. There is nothing left but to e Hamlet; and Hamlet is 
dead in the past. Any man may become a murderer; Hamlet must become 
one. He is only free to be determined, to be absolute. He must act; and, he 
becomes a function, a modern man. He may do no more than will what is (if 
for no more reason than he is a character in a play and has certain lines to 
speak—Shakespeare's irony); he is not free. And this kills him. The only 
reason a man is worth a jot more than a pig is because he is free, he is not 
just a component. Man should possess such qualitative distinction. But 
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Hamlet is not free, and loss of freedom is death to the man. When Hamlet 
turns up at Elsinore, he discovers he must become himself (all is normal to 
this point—his existence precedes his essence), but who he was that he 
must become is dead. His essence is death. His existence is in nonexistence. 
He is trapped, unnerved. He stutters, toys with the idea of madness—but 
to be a mad corpse is worse than madness—he can only go on to the finish, 
knowing that one partakes of what he is measured by—his possessions, his 
presence in the eye of God, his beauty, his chains. 

He stands in his situation—orphan, the son of princes, ghost-ridden, 
solitary, astonished, restless—aware that if he would live he must not solve 
his problem. For solution ends everything. The pencil stops, the paper burns. 
We are extinct. Hamlet understands: he must move slowly so as to prolong 
the existence of the world. Schlegel noted that he "has a natural inclination 
for crooked ways." Yes. Theseus erred when he found the Minotaur. The 
point is to travel the labyrinth, not to find its heart. We must prolong the 
agony? Yes. That is all we have to prolong. "Live this tormented mind with 
this tormented mind tormenting yet." It is all there. Sour and yet palatable. 
Necessary. 

Hamlet is a very modern man; he is stylish, aw courant, popular; he has 
studied abroad. In slightly different times he might have done well as a 
poet expatriate in Paris. By making the gesture of the inward gaze he has 
identified himself as an intellectual, a European. He is conscious of self, 
has seen beyond its illusion and has therefore attained anxiety. He knows to 
bone-depth this being-in-the-world. And it excites his imagination, it fires 
him to the condition of poetry: perceptions are nothing; he must create the 
image of his death and validate it by moving into it. He does make, however, 
the characteristic European error of verbalising his situation, killing its reality 
by abstraction. See it in the affair of Ophelia. 

Hazlitt tells us that it would have taken Hamlet years to explain to 
Ophelia the suspension of his logic. There is no time, so he sends her away. 
He felt he had to explain—or do nothing. Yet Ophelia, overripe with emotion, 
might have been saved for sanity and life by a few kisses, a little affection. 
She didn't want an explanation. She, who had been used, manipulated like 
an instrument, mechanized, by her father, was quite willing to let the words 
go hang. It was too late for words anyway. But Hamlet suffered irresponsibly, 
loudly—and kept talking. 

I do not exist unless Iam guilty. Hamlet spoke these words to himself as 
he watched Claudius praying. And he did not kill the king. Many observers 
have felt this to be an instance of Hamlet's descent into evil: not to kill 
because the man is in a state of grace and would go to heaven, rather, wait 
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until the man is fat with sin and strike him all the way to hell. But this is 
too simple, too plain. Ernest Jones sees more the complexity: to kill Claudius 
is to kill himself, for Claudius has assumed the Oedipal role long played by 
Hamlet. The act of identification is the key: Hamlet cannot kill while he 
(Hamlet-Claudius) is innocent. Hamlet has stopped being for a moment, 
he is Claudius, innocent Claudius. There is no one there to kill him. No 
one at all. 

There is disease at Elsinore; the landscape is heavy with poison. There 
is no love in the court of the Danish king. There is the odor of fear, the 
fish-sweat of sex, the brittle conversation one hears after a murder. Guilt 
provides identity, and everyone in the play possesses identity. Everyone is 
guilty. Everyone is a/ways guilty if not in acts then in the source of his 
being. Life is disgusting, indecent. It is too much trouble. But death is a 
rock, an anchor. You know where you are when you're dead. But before 
Hamlet can indulge his taste for dying, he, like Artaud who suffered in the 
mind to ear his right to speak, must tell us of his inquietude, his doubts, 
his temptation to be other than he is, and finally his desire to leave, to die, 
to please everyone. For he has discovered that the self is an insect at heart. 

These things we know; they are part of every performance of Hamlet, 
every reading. But who else 1s Humlet? 

He is the most improbable of all forms: he is unique. But then so are 
we all. He is sharnan. He is Kachina. He is the theoretician who warns us 
tu watch our step the continents are floating! He is Faust, that doctor in 
four faculties whose hapless search for the imperishable makes him our 
brother. He is lelemachus if Odysseus had been too ill to go to Troy 
(Lelemachus became his own father: the Oedipal strain was missing). He is 
the seducer of Kierkegaard, as playful as Alcibiades. Yet all the while his 
bones told him we were dying. 

Hauulet is ctvilization. He is the illusion we endure that analysis, lucid 
thought, and adherence to reason will save us. He is our chronic wakefulness, 
our compulsive thinking. Haiulet never sleeps and is unable to purge himself 
of the rising phantoms by the medicine of dream. He collapses from the 
stiain of repression, from frantic exertion, juggling the controls of the 
machine, hoping it won't blow up. The machine is his mind. And the 
machine always works, su he finally kills the person he was to be and allows 
the self that died years back to control once more. And that self is a monster, 
one of the undead. Hamlet walks through the last pages of his 2xistence (as 
we do now) unconscious, blind, and clever. He is dead and bankrupt: he 
now may murder. He may light the svens, manipulate the stock, pervert 
the oath = auything reasonable. 

Anything reasonable. 
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The Vision of Rumpelstiltskin 


The fact ts that nearly all work worth reading 
since the Renaissance 1s seriously defective. 


—Wade Donahue (Origin XV, p. 42) 


I concern myself with the vagaries of design, the patterns and struc- 
tures of statement that worry through the human mind. Is a poem an imprint, 
does it reveal a circuitry of thought, or does it no more than indicate the 
outlines of a jigsaw puzzle drawn in idleness by a half-sleeping soul? 

It will help you to grasp my words if you know an assumption | make: 
to understand truly, we should conform our minds to the shape of the world 
rather than impose the structure of our minds upon the world. We cannot 
dictate, we must listen, at whatever the costs. It is a gesture of simple humility 
when faced with the extreme age of stone. We shall preserve ourselves from 
vanity by this gesture. (Recall the Preacher) Should we dictate (and the 
temptation is great), we invite anomie—lostness—we see ourselves as 
separate from the earth. We detach ourselves. We lose contact with that 
important part of us that is the outside world. We inhabit our projections, 
our illusions. There are no ideas but in things; in earth we find truth. 

Do not hesitate to protest: take up your copy of Kant or Mach and 
explain to me that what I assume is impossible to assume. That we experience 
our perceptions, we talk about our perceptions, that we see the world that 
our visual apparatus presents to us. And I will agree: we can make no 
meaningful statements about anything but our perceptions. The world is 
beyond us, unknowable. We may not understand truly. We encounter only 
experiences, never an object. 

This is why there is such a thing as poetry. Poetry (or all art, if you 
wish to be catholic) interests us solely because it provides entrance to the 
world. And it does this not by telling us about the world, but by creating 
the world for us to inhabit. Philipp Frank says of Mach: "His fundamental 
point of view was that all principles of physics are principles concerning the 
relations between sense perceptions, hence principles that state something 
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about concrete experiences" (Modern Science and its Philosophy, p. 104). This 
is the only place where meaning has any meaning. Now poetry does not so 
much /ave meaning as use meaning. One of the devices (often quite minor) 
of poetry is meaning. Poetry does not say things so much as present things. 

Poetry is not ordinary talking; it is not even extraordinary talking: it is 
the created appearance of the world. As Suzanne Langer illustrates 
(Principles of Art, p. 143), the space of a painting is not the space of the 
room in which it is hung. The painting carries its own space with it: it is 
independent of the experience of the room. The poem is made out of words 
in the same way that the painting is made of pigments and canvas, but as 
we distinguish the pigment and canvas structure from the painting, we 
must distinguish the words of the poem from the poem itself. The paint is 
not part of the created space, and the words are not part of the created 
world. So the validity of the structure of this work: the encounter of two 
which never met. 

The poem is not the words on the page: the encounter is not the 
clasped hands, the locked eyes, the dialogue. The poem is the interaction of 
the words and the man, the relationship. The poem is not a thing out there: 
it is in the man who apprehends the shape of words upon the page that 
man is part of the poem. And so this encounter of Fraenkel and Long takes 
place with me, in me. As it comes to you, part of it will be something else, 
an otherness, a world, a way, a bridge, a construct which, for a moment, 
snuffs out the self and lets the person play free. This is its only worth. It is 
the only worth of any art—the person is loosed from the self and in the 
moments of freedom the person discovers the insights which are all the 
reward ever promised. 


Dear Howard: May 22, 1964 

After thinking about your theories of criticism for a week or more, 
I've come to the sad conclusion that I don't buy them any more than I 
do the exegetical or paraphrastic schools’ theories. It all comes down 
to either dissection or appreciation, either of which are activities apart 
from what art is in its essence, an arbitrary agreement on the values 
inherent in synthetic objects. This arbitrary aspect is why I am so 
damned distrustful of schools and scholars (I almost said schoolmen), 
and why I would continue to pipe woodnotes wild, and not examine 
my sensual (and intellectual) joy in reacting to miscellaneous poems, 
pictures, concerts, etc... 

The pipers, like Eliot, who pause in mid-song to critically examine 
the phenomenon of flautistry end up, wilted flute in hand, didactically 
deploring the death of music... 

—Gordon Curtis 
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Poetic criticism or critical poetry? The latter is, I agree, a way out of 
the labyrinth our selves and our thrust for self-knowledge (rather than 
personal knowledge) have made. But I much prefer the poem (the verbal 
fiction) unqualified, the poem that just happens to have for its subject 
something which is ordinarily treated by the genre of prose criticism. (If 
this should appear to be prose and contradictory, recall that meaning—to 
which prose as communication of information is dedicated—is a device of 
poetry, but that the distinguishing factor of poetry is that it always involves 
more than denotation.) Poetry is not defined by its apparent formal presence. 

Perhaps I may illustrate this by comparing criticism and translation. 
Faced with the problem of translating a poem, one must be sure to translate 
not the words but the poem. The whole poem in any language is by its 
nature inimitable and unique; and if one cannot come to it because of the 
barrier or language, that poem must remain alien and unknown. What may 
be experienced, however, is another poem that has been made to particular 
specifications, a poem that has grown from the poet's mind with a strictly- 
controlled heritage—from the original. Let his attention be on the original, 
not skittering among the multitudinous species of thought in his head as it 
might if he were writing the poem. Let the focus be constant and intense, 
and the poet becomes medium and through him flows that poem which is 
whole only with a man's reading of it: and because he is poet, the transmu- 
tation is ordered and structured and yet is a poem and not a report of a 
poem—as it would be if he were not poet. 

Ishmael, the afflicted one, is the critic, not I. I shall explain nothing. 
But I will form a part of the world out of the noise in my head made by 
Michael Fraenkel and Haniel Long. My attention is on them and I make 
their dance my song. This is the only defense I can have. I don't want any 
other. Should I sneak in a little dissection or appreciation, they shall be 
devices only, as I use the meaning of words. No more. Long and Fraenkel 
have been interesting experiences for me, as sunsets, sex, wild birds, and 
postmen have. So I make a poem. Curious, tedious, ungainly—shrill, obscure, 
and presumptuous—but the intent is blessed. A place to fix the mind against, 
a world to meet the world through, an earth to listen to. A shape to meet to 
take us out of ourselves a little while and give us back to earth. 

Art is a good killer; it is legitimate suicide. It allows us for a moment 
to kill the self, to silence the nagging and whining ego and stand free of its 
demands. Hell is the presence of self alone. We are a bit more dead every 
day. This is one of the few blessings no one is cheated of. The virtues provide 
the same relief. We are out of ourselves (dead to ourselves) when we hope 
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and believe—and most of all when we love. Some of us would like to think 
that our vices are as liberating, but a moment's recollection should provide 
anyone with enough memories of coddling and stuffing the self with its 
own applause to ensure his knowing that the self did not die in the course 
of its feeding, did not evaporate and leave him free of its demands, but 
rather grew stronger and more surly and insatiable. Vice is spiritual 
masturbation. 

If we are so graced, we can accelerate the dying of self through art. I 
do not think that the aesthetic vision can be a final substitute for the religious 
vision; but certainly to many of our era, it is more relevant. A painting is 
easier to accept than a prayer. It very likely is a prayer; but, to those who 
need it most, it is perhaps important that it does not appear to be a prayer. 
A painting can be devious and apparently be ego food (e.g. to him who 
glories in the passesstun of it and does not look at it save as property), and 
yet at the sane time have a meliorative effect by its simple presence. Possibly 
the man who owns it will /oof at it, and then he won't own it anymore 
because 4e has stopped being the man who owns the painting. That man 
died. For a little while, anyway. And only the man wrapt and caught up out 
of himselt remains, free of the numbing pull of the self, the ego. For a little 
while, auyway. That is why Sartre could say "Hell is other people" and not 
be silly. What he meaut was that hell is all the you's that have to die before 
you can know lite. Often this is seen in the vision you have of other people, 
yout apprehension of the relationship you have created with other people; 
but it is your vision aud your apprehension, and only "other people" in the 
sense that other people are mirrors. 


...une for de plus la vie shange du tout au tout et recommence. Donnez-mot 
le sepriéme cil de la puupiére gauche, la septiéme de lu rangée superteure, a 
compter de lu yland lacrymate,’ disatt le sage des Indes. Contemplation. Oeil 
de hat. Objectif... Aujourd hut, je suis aux antipodes. Est-ce un tnsecte, un 
otscuu, un serpent G sunnette qui réde autour de moi? 

Blaise Cendrais, Kloge de la Vie Dangereuse (p. 177) 


What must you risk to create Tibet? How far must you travel into the 
Autarctica of the soul before the transformed earth is firm enough to bear 
your weight? "Lo give to airy nothing a local habitation and a name." This 
is the important revolution art is because it eradicates the old order; it is a 
new beyinuiny, breeding monsters, unknown creatures capable of stalking 
the selt successfully. It is drunkenness, mania, derangement to those who 
stay behind, who dare nut walk upon freshly: created soil. But this is their 
error aud sickness, for they deuy the world—and not simply a world unfurled 
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by a clever artist whom they believe to be essentially fraudulent. It is the 
real world they pass by, blinded by the self-induced illusion that the 
textbooks, which talk about their experiences, talk about the world that is. 
There are no realities but in the things we create. No realities that we can 
know but those we make. That which we have not made is forever beyond 
us, out of reach. 

How little matter is required—that hair—how peculiar its 
requirements: seventh, counting from the tear duct of the upper left eyelash. 
And what it becomes—a rattlesnake roaming man's haunts. A danger. 

And how little energy for such a transformation! Teilhard de Chardin 
saw this as one of the manifestations of consciousness, as the anti-entropic 
movement of consciousness. As the energy affixed to matter (tangential) 
slowly drops towards randomness and chaos, and the universe settles into 
utter meaninglessness, the thrust of that energy affixed to consciousness 
(radial) grows stronger and more precise. Economy of means to achieve 
maximum effect. Efficiency is the mark of prayer and art. Grace is total 
efficiency. There is no loss. 

What is the caloric value of a poem, of a dream, of a banana? Of 
history? And yet, people keep thinking in terms of cause and effect, the 
greater force moving the lesser object, the greater object resisting the lesser 
force. How much does the future weigh? Yet, the energy, the capacity to 
change man, is hidden in the poem. 

One evidence for greatness in a work of art is its ability to provoke a 
change in man, profound alteration in his nature which results from the 
insights provided by the work. Poems shift the very centers of understanding, 
paintings are valued by the transfixion they provide; and music by its hall of 
time and fathom-deep immersion. A truly great work leaves the man 
unrecognizable—he has become someone else. Je est un autre and another is 
I. His self has dropped off, or been absorbed, and a new man peers from his 
eyes. The greatest book, then 1s the one that drives the most men mad. The book 
then takes them so far from their selves that they no longer recognize who 
they once were. A book that transforms lives. Consider the Bible in this 
respect. St. Paul is the archetype of those on whom the Logos, the Word, 
has made the deepest imprint. He became a fool for Christ (Cor. IV, 10); 
he was taken out of his senses. His own name even was no more. (Because 
he wrote in the Kozné he is ignored by the classicists; because his subject is 
religion, he is ignored by the secular poets. But he is easily a greater writer 
than Dostoievsky or Rimbaud.) 

Thus, the ancient conjunction of art and magic, the poem as 
incantation. This is true. The poem is a means to tap a quantum of radial 
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energy which then creates a change in consciousness, a change in identity. 
We are not static lumps of matter, after all, but processes; and it is to be 
expected that our being undergoes shifts and modulations. Art is man's 
way to control the motion—perhaps even the direction. 

The prolongation of identity. This, as we shall see, is the crisis of 
Hamlet. How long can he continue being himself? How long can he be 
rooted, fixed? The situation calls for his assumption of an identity which 
has long been outgrown, bypassed. This is his tragedy: that he is no longer 
Hamlet. And the rest of us? How long do we pretend to be people who 
have died long ago? How long do we wear the mask of our fathers? We are 
not what we have been. This is the source of many disappointments—why 
our plans always fail. Our concern is most with our dead selves, but seldom 
do we understand this basic condition. The grosser spiritual death that cap- 
tured all the interest, the very life, of Fraenkel, is but another dimension of 
this death, reached by a slight twist on the axis of our being. Our identities 
are in transit, are contingent; but the thing in us that possesses our identity 
may be alive or dead, conscious or unconscious, as Fraenkel saw. Most men 
are not only behind the time, wearing as ludicrous masks the races that 
died on them years back. They are also out of time, removed—imaginary 
people constructing imaginary lives. This is the unreality, the schizophrenia, 
which is our inheritance. 

Anxiety? Despair? A feeling that you don't count, that your life is 
meaningless? But of course. Life has no meaning for the dead. 

What is the poison that killed us all? What is the etiology of our hurt? 
Some would rightly say The Fall, man's lusting after godhood, but there 


are complexities here. 


The racial disorder includes the symbolics of species that extend 
beyond the circumscribed realm of technology. It displays itself in that 
interminable loquaciousness that reaches far beyond biological neces- 
sity. Indeed the urge to babble (to indulge in somatic fidgets) is ofttimes 
uncontrolled by risk of perjury, self-incrimination and self-defamation, 
or even by the gallows or the lethal chamber...Man's incessant babble 
is not really a form of communication; it is rather a prolonged Cry of 
Pain that has been cortically converted into a grammatical orderliness 
that belies its basic nature as an expression of hysteria. 

—Samuel Greiner, Crisis and Resurrection, (pp. 209-10) 


The diagnosis itself cannot help being corrupt; it must be read as 
possessing a specific declination from truth. But the proper compensation 
cannot be arrived at rationally. It is a constantly-changing variable. A system 
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of thought that utilizes categories is worthless when faced with the problem; 
rather, spontaneous, organic thinking is required—thinking that is as quick 
and sure as the secretion of a gland deep within the interior of the body. 


Spontaneous behavior is attended by one's deepest understanding. 
One need but watch a bee attending to nurslings, a spider spinning 
webs that differ from day to day or enfolding a beetle ten times its size, 
or narcotizing it through a specific ganglion, to sense that bee and 
spider are little more than knowledge incarnate, the full expression of 
a conscious purpose. We know at once that they are not bits of proto- 
plasm performing mechanical operations foisted upon them by a biased 
Nature treating us as pets. We simply dare not admit that such minuscule 
organisms are capable of performing miracles of biochemistry and 
architecture that defy our greatest intellects. Instead, we insist that 
their knowledge is derived from Instinct, which we proceed to define 
as mechanical capacity to exercise adaptive skills. Actually there is 
embodied in these insects authentic knowledge and the fullest 
consciousness of this knowledge—as any observer not entranced by 
scientific myth can see for himself. Their mastery of life is already 
implicit in the germ and, having no hypnotic implants to obstruct its 
actualization, they have to need to learn postnatally the tricks of adap- 
tation. Analogously, primitives use to quite an extent spontaneous 
thinking in adapting themselves to their environment. But if asked by 
whites to explain their unique competence, they either find no words 
adequate to express what is instinctual with them or, if words exist, 


they fabricate an explanation (Ibid., p. 212). 


It is this gut knowledge that Western Civilization generally inhibits, 
and only the desert can yet provide in the silence and completeness of its 
distances. There are fewer of the "hypnotic implants" which are coextensive 
with civilization, if they are not its equivalents. The environment is an 
instruction always, a demand to be met. The greater its uncertainties, its 
ambiguities, the more energy it absorbs from the person enmeshed in it. A 
dehumanized, highly-automated environment requires a dehumanized 
highly-automated response; the more mechanically patterned the 
environment, the more the man who responds must mimic that pattern. 
The possibilities for hallucination, madness, loss of person, of freedom are 
obvious. To live in sickness we must become sick. And most of us have 
lived amidst death so long that our own death has hardly been noticed. 

Our resurrection will come when we recognize—immediately, 
intuitively—who we are, and what it means to be ourselves. When we learn 
to yield to the motion of the continuum we inhabit and do not attempt to 
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crystallize identities, to freeze ourselves into the shape of current illusion, 
or even our current truthful vision. Our fluid nature, our inward flux, 
precludes our being from existing identical to itself at consecutive points in 
space time. 

In these circumstances, to see imagination as the foundation of reality 
is to be no dreamer; but those who would catch the world up ina series of 
facts of pretended objectivity, are the befuddled visionaries. There is the 
ordering of our experiences which is science, and there is the fleeting, rushing 
encounter with the world which is the creation of art. The only things we 
know are those we make, and it is from them that our ideas must come 
from their freshness and immensely-perishable nature that we know what 
is. All concepts such as atom, energy, force, and matter are, according to 
Mach, only auxiliary concepts, allowing one to make statements about sense 
perceptions in a simpler and more synoptic form than if they were formu- 
lated directly as statements about perception. In this way, all questions 
concerning the nature of force, matter, and so on, become meaningless 
(Frank, op. cit., pp. 104-5). 

Only art (and religion—here ignored) can announce to man what lies 
outside himself by enabling him to see what is already inside himself. 
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Law and Equity in Measure for Measure 


I 


Measure for Measure has puzzled many critics, for they have found it 
difficult to reconcile the moral ending of the play with the apparent moral 
laxity of its main characters. In their eyes, Claudio is a lecherous coward, 
Isabella a frigid hypocrite, Juliet a whore, Angelo a lubricious puritan, and 
the Duke an unctuous busybody. As a comedy, the play is deformed and 
squalid.! 

My own opinion differs; I find the play eminently satisfying, artistically 
and morally. Artistically, I can only mention its symmetry—things are 
balanced—for this paper is concerned with the play's moral aspects. I believe 
the thematic basis of the play to be essentially religious; more specifically, I 
am tempted to call it a parable on Redemption. It is because of this belief, 
then, that so much emphasis is placed on canon law in the following 
discussion. 

Within the Catholic, and, at the time of Shakespeare, the Anglican 
theological system, man was a lost creature whose redemption had come, 
not from his own merits, but from the infinite merit and satisfaction of the 
Passion of Christ. By a strict interpretation of God's law, man had no hope; 
he was guilty and doomed. Only through God's grace was he saved. This 
idea may be found mirrored in the distinction between law and equity. 
Strict law dooms man because he can hardly avoid breaking it; equity allows 
him to be saved because it considers his fallibility and imperfections and 
does not hold him to the absolute morality ordered by law. The analogy is 
not strict, since justice is merited and grace is not, but it is close enough to 
warrant investigation. 

It is the close association of canon law with morality, more than in the 
case of secular law, that makes the Corpus Juris Canonici relevant to the play. 
Canonical details would not have seemed as strange to Shakespeare's 
audience as they might to today's, for Shakespeare and his audience lived 
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in a religiously electric world in which men argued, fought, and died over 
religious matters. In all probability, the strident voice of the tavern canonist 
was as familiar a sound then as his equally raucous, if more baseball-prone, 
counterpart's is today. Theological niceties were no strangers in Elizabethan 
England. 

Itis Angelo's fall from grace that initiates the sad moral crux on which 
the play rests, and his own words, "when once our grace we have forgot, 
nothing goes right,"? indicate the accelerated accumulation of sin in a once 
good man, once grace is lost. 

As a momentary aside, it can be mentioned that in the light of Angelo's 
fall, the function of Lucio becomes clear. He is a foil to Angelo, and his rise 
and fall mirrors that of Angelo. As Angelo plunges deeper into sin, Lucio 
grows more brash and crowing, laughing with the devil's own glee at the 
sight of a good man nearing Hell; then, at the moment Angelo comes nearest 
to the grasp of the devil, actually calling on Lucio for help (V, 1, 354), 
Lucio unmasks the Duke and is himself revealed. At this point, good meets 
the challenge of evil. Lucio is repulsed, evil loses its grip on Angelo and 
contrition pierces his soul, the first step in the regaining of grace. Lucio's 
end is also suggestive of his nature. He is married to a whore. And may not 
the symbol-hunter see in this a fleeting reference to the apocalyptic whore, 
the anti-Christ? 


II 


Equity is a favorable and just interpretation of the intent of the 
lawmaker, not of the law itself. It is determined by a conscientious regard 
for the intent of the law, and not the letter of the law, reminiscent of St. 
Paul's "the letter kills, but the spirit gives life."> The lawgiver, or pater patriae, 
has a duty to see that a righteous remedy is given his subjects where it is 
needed; too close application of the "strict and expresse wordes of the lawe"4 
can lead to a confining judgment which is contrary to the intent of the law 
and to real justice. Summum jus est summa inguria. 

Vincentio, Duke of Vienna and sovereign lord of its citizens, invests 
Angelo with kingly powers in the first scene of the play, being most careful 
to include the power of equity. 


Your scope is as my own, 


So to enforce or qualify the laws 
As to your soul seems good.° 
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Angelo's first act is to close down the brothels and enforce most rigorously 
the laws against fornication. Claudio's subsequent arrest for fornication 
begins the complications of the plot. Claudio cannot deny the charge, for it 
"With character too gross is writ on Juliet," and he is condemned to die. 

Claudio's circumstances provide a perfect opportunity for the 
application of equity, for although he has broken the letter of the law, it is 
doubtful if the law was intended to treat him so severely. The reason for the 
doubt is that he had contracted marriage with Juliet by means of sponsalia 
per verba de praesenti, mutual agreement which validly established wedlock, 
and which could "not be dissolved except under very unusual circumstances 
and could not be dissolved at all if copula carnalis had taken place." 

The de praesenti contract had presented a vexing question to lawmakers 
for several centuries. The problem arose because the sacrament of marriage 
was administered by the contracting parties, each of whom conferred the 
sacrament on the other. Mutual consent was all that was needed to contract 
marriage validly; no other agent was required. This unique property of the 
sacrament of marriage made the abuse of clandestinity possible, for a man 
and a woman free from impediments might bind themselves in marriage at 
any time or place merely by an outward expression of present consent. The 
possible evil results of such clandestine marriages are easily imaginable, 
and from as early as the time of St. Ignatius of Antioch in the first century, 
the Church had admonished the betrothed to wait the consummation of 
their marriage until it had been publicly announced and the Church had 
given her blessing.® Before the Tamersi ruling of the Council of Trent in 
1563,? which largely resolved the problem by declaring clandestine marriages 
null and void, the only recourse the Church had was to its right to make 
disciplinary laws morally binding and declare that sexual intercourse in 
anticipation of the public ceremony was sinful. Such clandestine marriages 
were condemned by Thaddée de Pérouse, an Augustan friar, as ‘contra bonum 
prolis, contra bonum fidei, et contra bonum sacramenti." This attitude prevails 
throughout Shakespeare's works, may be seen explicitly in Measure for 
Measure, Romeo and Juliet, The Tempest, and Much Ado About Nothing," and 
may be considered to have been current in Elizabethan England; for though 
Catholic canon law was no longer felt to be in force by many of its citizens, 
tradition dies hard. 

It would seem, then, that the basis for equity in Claudio's case lies in 
the fact that the intent of the law can be supposed to be directed against the 
evils of prostitution and seduction, and not fully against technical fornication 
consisting of the rendering of marital dues produced by a clandestine 
marriage. Angelo ruled with an exact, literal interpretation of the law, when 
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what was called for was a "prudent moderation of the written law." 

If the case of Claudio and Juliet demanded equity, what about the 
case of Angelo and Mariana? They too had entered into a contract of 
marriage and had consummated it. The problem here is slightly different, 
for their contract was de futurv, and could be broken at the will of either 
party, "unless copulu carnalts had occurred, in which case the betrothal was 
automatically couverted into de jure marriage.!3 The situation presented in 
Meusure for Measure is a legal tangle, for the betrothal had been broken off 
before sexual intercourse occurred. The point is that at the time of Angelo's 
and Mariana's intimacy, mutual consent was absent. Angelo had the right 
to break off his engagement with Mariana when her dowry was lost. 
However unsporting and ungentlemanly it may have been, Angelo followed 
the letter of the law, which held that a betrothal could be rescinded by a 
notable change in circumstances, "as when one of the parties loses a large 
part of his or her possessions."!4 The Soloman-detying problem can be 
summed up in this manner: since Angelo believes Isabella to be his partner, 
he wills rape, but since his partner is the acquiescent Mariana, he commits 
formation; Mariana, however, gives herself to Angelo under the impression 
that she is consummating a clandestine marriage; but since mutual consent 
was lacking, no marriage existed. 

Both problems are resolved by the Duke's circumvention of the letter 
of the law and the application of its intent, that is, what his conscience 
demauded. It is in this circumvention of statute law that equity is most 
fully realized, for equity is not bound by precedent or principle and need 
pay no attention tu statute. Throughout the play, the Duke ignores statute 
law in ordet to insure justice. 

His first violation of the letter of the law is his assuming the habit of 
a friar without the true intention of becoming a friar. While this is a 
comparatively minor offense, it leads to the commission of more grievous 
oues. By hearing the cuntessions of Claudio, Angelo, and Mariana, and 
presumably absolving them, he incurs irregularity under canon 985, n. 7, 
concerned with those who presume to exercise an act of Orders without 
haviny, recetved Orders.!> For the same act he also incurs excommunication 
specially reserved to the Holy See, under canon 2322, concerned with those 
not priests who hear sacramental confessions.!® His maxima culpa, however, 
lies in his breakiny the seal of contession, which he does three times, once 
each in the cases of Angelo, Claudio, and Mariana.!’ The obligation of the 
seal is extremely strict. The Code of Canon Law indicates this in simple, 
direct terms: "Uhe sacramental seal must not be violated; consequently the 
contesso1 must exercise the greatest care not to betray the sinner by word or 
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sign or in any other way for any reason whatsoever."!8 Violation of the seal 
incurs excommunication most specially reserved to the Holy See, the severest 
category of excommunication.!? 

Since the Duke violates canon law and not secular law, it might be 
argued that the violations were looked upon as less than serious by 
Shakespeare and his audience. To a limited extent I think this might be so, 
for the Duke is certainly not censured in the play. However, the secrecy of 
the confessional is widely known among non-Catholics, and its violation 
could be expected to be noticed. The important matter is that good resulted 
from an infraction of the letter of the law, a sign that equity was at work. 

The apparent inconsistency in Isabella's character, caused by her 
agreeing to go along with the less than virtuous bed-trick suggested by the 
Duke, may also be resolved by a consideration of several points of law. 
Angelo's proposition, "your body or your brother's life," forces a difficult 
moral decision upon Isabella. It would seem that, whatever her choice, 
Isabella is led into sin. Such is not the case, however, for the commission of 
sin requires free consent of the will,2° and a coerced will is not free; in 
addition, a "grave fear or, as is commonly said, grave inconvenience excuse 
a man from compliance with positive law (whether human or divine)."*1 It 
will not do to argue that, since Isabella was not directly threatened, grave 
fear did not exist, for "it is not necessary that any of the evils...directly and 
immediately threaten the party who is induced to give consent. The fear 
will not cease to be grave if the evil threatens one akin by ties of blood, 
marriage, friendship, or other relationship..."22 Isabella was essentially in 
the same situation as a woman who faces forcible rape; it is not she that 
sins. She would not have been held accountable then, had she allowed herself 
to be taken by Angelo, as she would have been acting under grave fear and 
duress. But aside from the moral considerations of such an act, there are 
personal ones; by its nature rape is an act of horror, disgust, and terror, and 
it is natural that Isabella should try to find a means to avoid it. 

When the Duke first broached the idea of the bed-trick to Isabella, it 
is likely that her mind raced over the words of St. Paul, "Let us not do evil 
that there may come good,"23 which, literally interpreted, would not allow 
her to join in the plot. But equity, in the form of a casuistic sorites, came to 
her rescue, and Isabella could morally consent to her involvement in the 
plan on these bases: It was highly probable that Angelo was already in a 
state of mortal sin, and could not be harmed further. Mariana seemed 
convinced that she was not sinning, and so her sin would be material and 
she would not be held accountable. And most important, the Duke, in 
disguise of a friar, assured her that the plan involved no sin.74 As a novice in 
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one of the strictest of women's orders, the Poor Clares, Isabella was firmly 
aware of the virtue of obedience. She could thus accept the word of her 
ecclesiastical superior as morally binding and act in good conscience. 

The pattern is constant throughout the play; Claudio, Juliet, Mariana, 
and Isabella violate the letter of the law; yet in each case the end desired is 
good. If the play does have overtones of a parable on Redemption, Angelo 
must be Adam, whose first willful transgression led all his race into disfavor. 
It is only through the good will of the Duke, moderating the letter of the 
law in nigh-deific equity, that those of good will and heartfelt contrition 


are saved. 
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The Genesis of The Life of Fraenkel’s Death 


As this century of unrelenting slaughter spins its final decade, and the 
century ahead—a century of the great die-off occasioned by heedless 
population growth and the depletion of resources—proposes even greater 
disasters, it is instructive to note how accurately Michael Fraenkel intuited 
the course mankind had plotted for itself: If for him the signal event which 
marked the death of the world was the First World War ("Nobody," he 
said, "survived the First World War."), his witnessing of the economic 
collapse of the Great Depression, the horror of the Second World War and 
the Holocaust, and the fearful, paranoid days of the Cold War and imminent 
nuclear catastrophe, confirmed almost daily that death had taken over the 
world, and death's dominion was everywhere. 

My own involvement with Fraenkel and his writing came about in 
1952, during the worst of the Korean War. I had joined the military and 
was stationed for a time in San Diego, California, where my wanderings 
led me to Lafayette Young's Book Centre. I returned time and again to 
browse through the three small rooms of the choicest literature of the 
twentieth century, and came to know Lafayette as a friend and as a teacher. 
Henry Miller's "Letter to Lafayette" details Miller's connection with Lafe, 
and I found that during a residence in Mexico, he had met Michael and 
Daphne Fraenkel. At the time, Fraenkel was but a shadowy figure somehow 
connected with Miller's Tropic of Cancer. Lafe possessed all of Fraenkel's 
books then published, and allowed me to borrow them. Somehow the 
Mediterranean softness of San Diego, coupled with my always near departure 
for the slaughtering grounds of Korea created an ironic piquancy that made 
Fraenkel's dolorous but self-assured views seem exactly right for the time. I 
bought those volumes I| could afford, and when it came time to sail for the 
Orient, I took Fraenkel aboard to face the cold Pacific. One night in the 
northern reaches of the Sea of Japan, not all that far from Vladivostok, the 
wind roared out of Siberia across our flight deck, and the carrier sped into 
it at forty knots, and making my way on the exposed decks was a frightful 
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precedent for the icy gales of hell. There was nothing but wind and cold 
and darkness, and the shuddering thrust of the ship over a black sea. It was 
a far more violent landscape than I ever found in Fraenkel, but it was clearly 
the analogue to the internal landscape he had set himself to deal with. For, 
if one moment I think of Fraenkel in Paris or Manila, living a relatively 
pleasant life of comfort, good conversation, and the rich excitement of 
writing, I also see that howling nether-land of loss in which he worked 
stoically, as dispassionate as a pathologist doing an autopsy. 

I kept Fraenkel's books close by all through the fifties and graduate 
school, where this century turned me into a medievalist. After I took my 
first position at Washington State University, Fraenkel seems to have re- 
ceded in my mind as I busied myself with the curious task of becoming a 
professor. But in 1965, a chance encounter with an old friend in Bangkok, 
on my way to India on a Fulbright, pulled me for a short time into the war 
into which American forces had just been deployed—the U.S. Marines, in 
Da Nang, April 1965. I spent a short time in the jungle on what I took to 
be some intelligence gathering mission, and was made suddenly privy again 
to the relentless forces of violence which were at work in Southeast Asia. 
My adventure ended harmlessly, and I proceeded to India and a study of its 
culture and problems, but by the time I returned I knew I would have to 
deal with Fraenkel again. 

My first inclination was to write a book of counter-plaint, an imaginary 
exchange between Haniel Long, a richly mystical yea-sayer whose work I 
loved, and Michael Fraenkel, whose accurate and mordant truths I could 
never deny. I began it so. But then chance again led me to an encounter: 
this time with Walter Lowenfels. If anyone had asked me in 1965 where 
Walter Lowenfels was, I would have said "dead and gone.” But of course he 
wasn't. He was alive, and vibrant in a rebirth of his poetic energies. He had 
spent thirty years working for the Communist Party of the United States, 
but, after his trial under the Smith Act, he had withdrawn from much 
party activity, and was busy resurrecting himself as a literary figure. Walter 
had immense charm, intelligence, and energy. We began a correspondence 
which in three years would fill a beer case with letters, and when I visited 
him in Peekskill, he was up at 3 a.m. every morning, typing. He still held to 
the meliorist Marxist view of mankind, and I, a Catholic then, kept my 
vision of the species as dour as Calvin's. I had come to Catholicism be- 
cause—I think, I do not really know—I thought Original Sin the best in- 
sight about humankind ever made. We clearly were without Grace, and 
needed all we could get. The Church said there was a way it might be 
obtained. Today I am graceless and godless, and not sorry. And] feel closer 
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to Fraenkel than ever. 

Walter and I wrote almost daily during the bloodiest years of the 
Vietnam War, and during the clamoring insanity of the youth movement 
and drug culture. I have dealt with young people daily for over forty years 
as a university professor now, and I know of no other time so disorienting 
than those years from 1967 to 1975.1 am glad I was less than young then, 
for I felt the tugs and beckonings of that inchoate time, and the specter of 
its real pleasures, and more real consequences, still being reaped. But this 
was the context—the Sitz in Leben—of the book we wrote. And certainly, 
I have never written a more honest book. It nearly broke me, and I depended 
on Walter's amazing strength at the very end to put it more in order than | 
could. Walter gave it the right title, and Henry Grosshans, of Washington 
State University Press, a soviet scholar and a brilliant, generous man, saw 
that it was handsomely published. It lapsed into obscurity almost immedi- 
ately, which we all expected. But it was done, and something had finally 
been said about Michael Fraenkel that—I think—went beyond the literary 
scene of Miller-Nin-Fraenkel, etc. in Paris, where most other commentators 
stopped. 

So few people are willing to face the death which they have undergone. 
How many will agree to be one of Camus' sa/auds? Or to acknowledge that 
authenticity—to use another existentialist term—is forever beyond them? 
Fraenkel knew the existentialist reasoning, and knew also, as always, i¢ did 
not go far enough. Fraenkel's greatest genius lies in his willingness to go far 
enough, fo go all the way. Fraenkel pushes beyond paradox, beyond pessimism. 
In fact, I do not find Fraenkel pessimistic at all; he is a man who, plummeting 
into a Black Hole, holds his wine glass steady, and asks how you would read 
that line of Propertius. Sometimes I think that, if Fraenkel had written in 
French, been French, he would be one of the great cultural icons in Paris 
today. He is so contrary to the American spirit, that he is incomprehensible 
to Americans. And it is the banal hopefulness of the American spirit which 
colors most intellectuals today; they still have the gall to talk about solutions, 
and procedures. They are blind physicians arguing about remedies when 
the corpse is already cold. 

I am in my sixth decade; I have released six children to puzzle over our 
predicament, and I leave them Fraenkel's answers, and mine. They face a 
more terrible century than this. I wish them well, and urge them to "march 
toward the sound of fire." 
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The Common Exile, The Single Ground 


I question not my Corporeal or Vegetative Eye 
any more than I would Question a Window concerning 
a sight. I look thro' it &F not with it. 

—William Blake 


Words come aslant at poetry, oblique as a mind's disorder, philosophy 
done inside out, language knotted up to music. A mind's exile, hooked to 
the corner of feeling deep in the bowels, rapped out by bones and the alien 
ferment of dreams. Poetry chastens like logic, and leads to the same oaken 
defeats. Faced with the rigorous mysteries of the depths, I hold our fragile 
understanding like a crumpled sparrow, and enduring the terrible paradoxes 
and wounds of our relations, I stand confused and cynical. But I have seen 
somehow that the form of the universe is beautiful, and that illusions can 
be sufficient guides to wisdom. I have sought love and the vision of the 
poem to sustain and refresh me, needed more than desired. I delight in the 
formal riches arranged by the poem, but find beyond such satisfaction that 
the poem is an explicit moment of my identity. I am present in it, confirmed 
by it, and linked to something which is root. Old knowledge concludes that 
the dream is real, but the poem intrudes even farther into the plenum of 
being, for part of the poem enters the clarity of consciousness where it can 
be assayed and something of its shape be ordered, while we know the dream 
solely in retrospect. The dream rests in the waters beyond the firmament, 
but the poem is a map, a woman, a talisman, indwelt by the spirits, and 
touching. The poem fills out identity, yet like a wind begins before itself is 
felt, both comes and goes beyond. Discrete as an entity, it reaches from the 
source of individuality, singular itself, in which we are all related, and touches 
who will open. We must create the world of the poem if we wish to talk 
sensibly about a world at all and discover the immensity we are, for our 
humanity forbids us to investigate or endure any world we have not created. 


The image in question is not one that results from some previous ex- 

ternal perception; it is an Image that precedes all perception, an a priori 

expressing the deepest being of the person, what depth psychology 
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calls an Imago. Each of us carries in himself the Image of his own 
world, his Imago mundi, and projects it into a more or less coherent 
universe, which becomes the stage on which his destiny is played out.1 


The poem educates consciousness; understanding emerges by it (not in 
analytical terms, but in presence), is led out and dressed in the words of the 
world. For a century now we have endured the ineluctable certification of 
our ignorance. We may perceive only our own constructs. "Never shall we 
know any better than today what it is that haunts the space where matter is 
found"? said Emil du Bois-Reymond in 1872, and there is no way for the 
situation to change. We, who hurt so desperately to know, can know only 
that we may not know, are left to rummage through the pockets of absurdity. 
This is a mystery. Yet I am greedy of awareness, of meaning, and covet the 
understanding of presence as a salvation. This reflects an intemperance like 
the dream's, an uneasiness imposed on those who seek deliberately beyond 
the positive limit, who wander where imagination in the context of 
experience is the only master of truth. 

Art is the most venerable sign of the human; aside from this impress 
on the material, early man leaves us nothing but his animal skeleton and 
useful implements. (Tools are of the animal realm, the realm of biological 
survival.) But in the ancient trans-dimensional plunge of art, we find a 
vehicle of insight which can evoke awe and pleasure, and is both play and 
threat, prayer and symbol, curious as love. I would like to have heard the 
first poem, as I would like to have discovered the first deity. Both poem and 
god are distillations of being, like chess moves. The ability to concentrate 
being so is the mark of the human, though the human act is not continuous 
in man. It comes through discipline and grace. Man walks. The human 
dances and makes poems. Poems explore the concinnity of being, the long 
and hidden relationships, the lonely music of our meetings. 

More and more | am interested in directing the poem to the parts of 
our minds that are spiders, wolves, cedar trees, locusts, tuna and squid, split 
stone, and the turning heart of a fire. We are linked to everything; no creature, 
no world, neither heaven nor hell, is absent from our consciousness if we 
search, nor the farthest reaches of the universe. 

The wilderness has been the vehicle of my knowing this, for in its 
solitudes words dry up, and in days spent mute, even the idea of language 
sloughs away; nothing insulates the mind from presence. Alone and silent, 
I feel the immense powers of others deing, the low-pitched hum that signals 
the freedom of existence, and the necessary, joyful acceptance and love of 
others—even in death and the feeding of life on life. The counterpoint and 
equilibrium described by ecology form a pulsating music, a paradigm of 
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kinship and respect from which I am not excepted. Returned among men 
this music is less clearly heard, for the gabble of tongues and a cancerous 
selfishness bring ruin and despair. The poem is surcease, a hidden sanctuary, 
yet I do not know how its healing power may be applied to the body politic. 
Perhaps in the principles of communitarian anarchy is an urban mode of 
salvific wilderness, and in its generous cooperation in freedom, in its 
transformation of repression, is the hope that the larger coherence we desire 
in our private selves may be obtained in social union as well. The 
impracticality of anarchy is, like the impracticality of a poem, its strength. I 
hope that a great civilization, if it arise, will know at what point it must 
relax its formative (which is to say, repressive) energies and simply provide 
a biologically safe milieu for spontaneity, freedom, and the contraries. | 
think of /i/a, the divine play in which the gods created us, which we must 
emulate. Returned to the world where men speak, I would use their words 
to open to them an order beyond speech, to the transforming experience of 
kinship and identity. Most have crippled hearts, however, and minds sick 
by the fevers of hate and lust generated by our warped and evil systems. As 
history reveals, the wretched vulgarity of our day is to be exceeded only by 
tomorrow's, and insane man would always rather kill than love. Poetry will 


not save us, though the poem is a subtle key. 
There is a cosmology implicit in this view, and a particular function 


for the poem. If the poem is not sacred, or scriptural, a pure grace, it is at 
least a lapis philosophorum which aligns the contraries in illumination. It 
provides correspondence and resonance. I believe the poem is essentially a 
magic nexus, a liberating door. It is magic because its casual patterning 
extends beyond the material, and is hidden. The reality the poem creates is 
the reality of reconciliation. The concept of artistry and that of magic 
intertwine, each is spun from the mind not to pierce nature, but to gather it 
in by indirection. One creates a field in which only those entities come into 
being that one wills (sometimes docile and proportionate, sometimes 
rampaging, choked with death; the black madness of the artist, the hurt of 
a sorcerer). Always there is some power not expected, for I am only a minor 
part of me, and my consciousness is retarded by my fear of who I am. 
The cosmology revealed can be found described for a Western mind 
in, say, the idea of Teilhard de Chardin that the universe evolves toward 
greater and greater consciousness. A more dramatic description is contained 
in "The Biography of Lama Glorious Intellect," a sixteenth-century Tibetan 
text recently translated by David Snellgrove.3 The primary experience is 
one of multiplicity: of dimensions, times, identities, structures. The dream 
is the quickest analogue, as it includes the immediacy of transference; you 
not merely conceive of different environments, but you inhabit them wholly. 
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poets do not find it consistent with their integrity to follow Virgil's 
example," for it is Virgil in Dante's Purgatorio who—"like all intelli- 
gence and all great art," Charles Williams put it in The Figure of 
Beatrice—exposes the falseness of the White Goddess as the Anti- 
muse in the Commedia. 


I would not care to argue against such humility, though I would defend 
Graves from any charge of trafficking with evil. His Muse is our Pagan 
Mother, unkempt and wild, but as whole in God's eye as Shiva or Dionysus, 
Shakti or Shekinah. Duncan himself has used language sympathetic to this 
view in recent years: "I took the art of poetry to be essentially a magic of 
excited, exalted or witch-like (exciting) speech, in which the poet had access 
to a world of sight, and feeling, a reality, deeper, stranger, and larger, than 
the world of men's conventional concerns, and I took the craft to be a 
manipulation of effects in language toward that excitation."© Perhaps a 
memory of the blessedness of Blake might mediate and salve. He is the 
first and greatest of the modern poets, and I feel as shy of speaking of him 
as I would to pronounce the ineffable Tetragrammaton. He is an angel 
incarnate, and beyond. 

I hold close to notions of simplicity, secure in the feeling that the 
fingers of one hand are sufficient to tell the kingdom. Yet simplicity demands 
a strange dancing leap which quite properly may not be described. We come, 
like Monsieur Teste, to discover that the universe exists only on paper, and 
suddenly landscape intrudes itself. Such is the relation between construct 
and perception—the grace of loose ends. 

So the debts, the conflicts, the constant witness of the poem to the 
single ground which may be sought through image, symbol, word, and form, 
but always obliquely, in enchantment, with mind alert to more than sense. 
There is some hierarchy natural to the poem, a progression that runs from 
gross to subtle and beyond, as prayers directed to an icon are present to 
God the unnameable. At the subtlest, the poem echoes the unimaginable 
fundamental, most gross it reveals and celebrates the howl and shambles, 
the fear, the joy and the foolishness of being caught in flesh. The gross and 
subtle are properly inseparable, held by tension and final identity. The energy 
of their relationship creates the forms which aesthetics studies, and which 


are the bone and flesh and blood of poetry. 
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The Wisdom of Silenus: 
Myth in the Modern World 


As a poet I hold the most archaic values on 
earth. They go back to the Neolithic: 
the fertility of the soil, the magic of animals, 
the power-vision in solitude, the terrifying ini- 
tiation and rebirth, the love and ecstasy of the 
dance, the common work of the tribe. 


—Gary Snyder! 


Myth is a mode of understanding, one of the most ancient perspectives 
on reality possessed by men, and in it the three secrets are encountered: 
identity, relationship, and transformation. But before we move into the 
interior of myth, perhaps some effort at definition is needed. I say "perhaps" 
because myth is no more amenable to definition than is poetry, and wherever 
we turn in our quest, we will find anomaly, paradox, ambiguity, and uncer- 
tainty. Myth is simply a human story of a divine action, or a numinous 
story. More ambitiously it is a "religious recitation conceived as symbolic of 
the play of Eternity in Time,"? "the reiterated presentation of some event 
replete with power;"3 "myths are the instruments by which we continually 
struggle to make our experience intelligible to ourselves,"4 and "myth 
furnishes a ‘logical’ model by means of which the human mind can evade 
unwelcome contradictions."> There are the usual scholarly quibbles and 
hypocrisies attendant in the field, with the anthropologists being the most 
aggressively parochial. (I think here of the tart dismissal of the findings of 
non-anthropologists by Claude Levi-Strauss, and the so-called "General 
Bibliography," in Lessa and Vogt's Reader in Comparative Religion, which 
pointedly ignores the findings of the historians of religion, the depth 
psychologists, the classicists, and the philosophers.) 

My own understanding of myth centers on the idea that it is an 
organization or a creation of reality which involves the sacred; it is a constant 
vision within two dimensions. Everything can be other in this mode, actually 
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or symbolically (and these two are but movements within the same para- 
digm). Possessing this vision, man is assured of staying in touch with the 
sources of being, the powers that sustain existence. As organization or cre- 
ation, myth is, strictly speaking, as conventional as science; like science it 
proclaims its truth to the believer, and demonstrates it in him by producing 
the psychic health and power he seeks. In this sense, myth alone is really 
true. It is normative, and experience partakes of reality and possesses meaning 
only as it is shaped by myth. No doubt particular myths appear fantastic 
and impossible, but this is irrelevant criticism: the myth, after all, stands 
outside history and makes no demand on it. It is not dependent on this 
world and its time flow for its ontological status. Truth and falsity in the 
positivistic sense do not enter in. I use the notion of the truthfulness of 
myth to emphasize its real power in the world. John Knox, the theologian, 
approaches the problem this way: 


How does one believe a myth? The clue to the answer lies, I believe, in 
the distinction between the two elements in the intention of myth 
which we have noted—namely, its intention to convey the quality of 
some reality in our experience and its intention to account for the ori- 
gin of this reality as objective fact.... One must recognize in any par- 
ticular myth or story the presence of what I shall call for convenience 


the 'existential-expressive’ and the ‘objective-explanatory.' 


My own feeling is that the primary worth of myth for modern man 
lies in the "existential-expressive," and that he will not be able to concern 
himself overmuch with the "objective-explanatory," though ultimately he 
may have to take some account of it. Initially, he will find the myth is better 
approached in terms of its meaning than its statement. If meaning is too 
contentious a word—and it is—then approach myth as you woulda painting, 
realizing that the pigments and canvas do not constitute the painting any 
more than the words constitute the poem, that the painting is something 
besides the pigments and canvas. By myths, as by art, in ambiguity, 
ambivalence, and obscurity, we are somehow brought into the presence of 
the real, and we are given as close a look into man's mind as dreams provide. 
Joseph Campbell says that myths are the native speech of dreams. In them 
we discover ties to the inarticulate, hidden past, with the other time of the 
gods. 

If myth is a mode, a way of being, one of the visions or attitudes of 
man, a question arises. How is myth related to religion? (As vexing a 
question, which I avoid here, is how it is related to art.) Rudolph Otto says 
in his seminal volume, The Idea of the Holy, that the root of mythology and 
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religion is the apprehension of the numinous. What is the difference between 
the two? Most folk fall into the simplistic trap of another man's religion 
being for them superstition and myth. If all myths possess or once possessed 
at least existential truth, is it meaningful to ask which are the most true? 
Plain relativism I do not think satisfies, as such an explanation is nearly 
always concerned with means alone. Aside from functional qualifications, 
it is not easy to distinguish myth from religion. Myth is the narrower, as it 
generally refers to an ideational content rather than ritual practices, organi- 
zation, and so forth, all of which are involved in religion. But certainly the 
essential values of the religion are implicit in its myths. (Thus I must say 
that Bultmann is likely not so opposed to myth as he is to the inessential 
and irrelevant.) 

The matter of relativism is particularly important in religious cultures 
which emphasize exclusiveness, and of course Christianity, a major formative 
power in the West, has insisted on this. (Acts 4:12, "There is none other 
name under heaven given among men, whereby we must be saved.") I do 
not think the problem insoluble, but aside from saying that the solution 
does not appear to be either in syncretism or relativism, nor certainly in the 
stopgap of invincible ignorance, I will be silent. A book deeply concerned 
with this is Raymond Panikkar's The Unknown Christ of Hinduism (Lon- 
don, 1964). 

I hope that we can agree that myths possess existential truth as they 
function in their cultures, and that their correspondence to what we call 
fact is not so much of concern as their working in the psyche. If we do so, 
we can understand Coomaraswamy when he notes that the content of 
folklore is metaphysics without arguing about the nature of the metaphysics. 
By giving even this much to myth we have moved a good distance from 
positivism (which I take to be the characteristic intellectual position of our 
time) and are near to admitting that the second of the dimensions, the 
sacred, may well exist. That is, I am led to see a need for a link between the 
"existential-expressive" and the "objective-explanatory." The link is myste- 
rious, but something of its nature may be seen in this: For anything of the 
fullness of myth to be felt, I believe one must have a sacramental view of 
nature, and grant the involvement of consciousness with matter. (Note the 
central position of this problem in the history of philosophy since the 
renaissance.) Unless matter is seen as possessing at least the potential of 
consciousness, or of responding to it, it remains alien, and man is cut off 
from it. Some of the loneliness of modern man may be traced directly to 
the severance of his self from all that surrounds him. Even his own life is 
suspect; he may be as dryly mechanical as a stone. There is mystery in the 
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link, but I am sure that the vision is no more pantheistic than Saint Paul's 
idea that God sustains creation by dwelling within it (Co/. 1:17), and that 
this is not animistic. It is probably not the least bit mystical; it may be 
gullible. The radical evolution of Teilhard de Chardin is certainly related, 
though I cannot say exactly how, and it is likely that the meaning is to be 
found somewhere in the chain of thought that runs from Thorndike's His- 
tory of Magic and Experimental Science to this remark by the Dominican 
Father Prummer in his very thorough Handbook of Moral Theology: "White 
magic is perfectly lawful in itself."7 I align myth and magic because they 
often occur together and they seem representative of that temperament 
which admits some link of the spirit or of mind with the material universe. 
(I have no desire to enter into a consideration of the variety of psychic 
phenomena which are often presented in support of the validity of such a 
link; I merely indicate their tenacious presence.) The dimension interests 
me, and I am hardly a positivist, but I am really more concerned with the 
existential import of myth being grasped than I am in the acceptance of a 
world view which may well be antiquated. I think, however, that the import 
comes more quickly and with greater force to those who are accustomed to 
experiencing the confluence of the spiritual and the material. Kierkegaard, 
in a slightly different context, says this: 


Poetry is crowded aside and dismissed as a transcended phase, because 
it is closely connected with the imagination. Ina scientific arrangement 
of the categories, there may be no valid objection to assigning poetry a 
place as a transcended phase. But in existence itself, the principle holds 
that as long as a human being makes claim to a human form of existence, 
he must preserve the poetic in his life, and all his thinking must not be 
permitted to disturb for him its magic, but rather to enhance and 
beautify it. So also with religion. Religion is not childlike in the sense 
that it is to be put aside with the coming of the years; this notion is, on 
the contrary, a childish and superstitious overvaluation of thought. The 
true is not higher than the good and the beautiful, but the true and the 
good and the beautiful belong essentially to every human existence, 
and are unified for an existing individual not in thought but in 
existence.8 


It is obvious that each time he says "poetry," we may say "myth." 

We tend to dismiss myth as fiction because it is not consistent with 
the pattern we have been trained to see in the universe. I mentioned the 
conventionality of science earlier, and I would return now to the idea that 
science is strictly analytical, that it is not synthetic. The coherence, logic, 
and order with which it organizes and interprets its data is a human, 
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methodological contribution. There is nothing to indicate that ¢Aat is the 
way things are out there. This is the old answer of "no" to the Kantian question 
"Are synthetic a priori judgments possible?"? Myth is one of the alternative 
arrangements of the data of experience, as is science. There are many others— 
astrology, the system of the J Ching, numerology, alchemy, the aesthetic, 
sympathetic magic, and so on. The functional patterns of these systems are 
variously irrational, non-historical, non-causal, non-mechanical, involving 
(for example) resonance and correspondence. Reality may be graded in terms 
of the intensity of experience, as in ecstasy or yogic consciousness, or by a 
straightforward demarcation of the sacred from the profane. I think here of 
the Christian sacraments. I do not posit the equal validity of all these various 
systems; some are obvious failures, and I agree with Lonergan that man has 
means of learning "effective criteria for determining when adequate insight 
actually has occurred."!9 (Here I would recommend that section in 
Lonergan's Insight entitled "Metaphysics, Mystery, and Myth," for clarifi- 
cation of this complex tangle.) What I would posit is that a complete denial 
of them is, in Kierkegaard's words, "childish and superstitious." 

That these other systems still function widely in contemporary Western 
society is obvious upon a little reflection. Northrop Frye notes this tendency 
in modern literature: 


Even in times when science gives little encouragement for it, poetry 
shows a tendency to return to older cosmological structures, as Poe's 
Eureka itself shows. In chemistry the periodical table of elements may 
have replaced the old tetrad of fire, air, water and earth, but it is the 
traditional four that reappear in the Eliot Quartets. The universe of 
Dylan Thomas's structure of Finnegans Wake is held together by occult 
correspondence; no reputable scientist has had the influence on the 
poetry of the last century that Swedenborg or Blavatsky has had. Critics 
have often remarked on the archaic, even the atavistic, tendencies of 
poets, and nowhere are those tendencies better illustrated than in the 
reckless cosmological doodling that may be traced in poetry from 
Dante's Convivio to Yeat's Vision. A principle of some importance is 
involved here, nothing less in fact than the whole question of poetic 
thought, as distinct from other kinds of thought. Either Peacock's thesis 
is correct, that poets are a barbaric survival in a scientific age that has 
outgrown them or there are requirements in poetic thinking that have 
never been carefully studied by critics. 


My own inclination is to conclude that the attempt to avoid myth and 
symbolic statement in the hope that a simpler, plainer statement in accor- 
dance with the tenets of logic and rationality will do as well will inevitably 
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fail, for apparently man is unable to relinquish the absurd and irrational, 
that, indeed, the absurd and irrational are positive needs in man's life. To 
avoid there being implicit an utter rejection of logic and its attendants, I 
would add that we do lead multiple lives with multiple identities, and 
however strong the desire for some unified theory of life we may well have 
to rest content with compartmentation and admit that one pattern of 
organization is not sufficient. This is to state the final inadequacy of the 
scientific world view. 

At the beginning of this essay I spoke of the three secrets which are 
encouraged in myth—identity, relationship, and transformation. They are 
both simple and complex. Simple in that nearly any myth indicates the 
boundary between the sacred and the profane, and assigns classes of beings 
(to one of which we usually belong) to one world or the other. We are thus 
generically identified and our relationship with the other world is at least 
tacit. We are men; they are gods. In addition, many myths are concerned 
with the dynamics of the relationship, the interchange—there are myths 
that bind and myths that release—and in this lies the possibility of trans- 
formation. Think of Prometheus. The complexity arises as soon as we go 
beneath the surface and begin an exegesis of the symbols. Often we find 
ourselves having to master a mystical ecology in which threads of meaning 
attach us to all other aspects of creation. Haniel Long, one of the finest and 
most ignored poets of our century, says in his Le¢ter to Saint Augustine: "Of 
what human beings are composed we know but little. Thoughtful men may 
well meditate on powers they cannot name or profess to understand. For 
we can give when we have nothing; can find within ourselves steady currents 
of adaptation and sympathy.!? It is these currents that myth stirs; it is the 
power, not purely aesthetic, of a poem to provoke the o¢her, and to illuminate 
our position and our being. Further on in his book, Long says this: "And 
poetry is an imaginative welcoming, a kind of transformation, even if it 
cannot be quite as inhabiting. It takes us out of the walls of selfhood."!3 
You see too the immediate complexity engendered by the poetic vocabu- 
lary and imagery which is required, I believe, to talk sensibly about such 
matters. I offer no defense of this requirement except to remind you of the 
aesthetic affirmation of many mathematical judgments. 

Myth, by giving us a clue to the permanent, provides us a means to 
integration. The last of the four functions of myth enumerated by Joseph 
Campbell is "to initiate the individual into the orders of realities of his own 
psyche, guiding him toward his own spiritual enrichment and realization." 4 
It does this by allowing him to orient himself in a universe in which the 
oppositions of his experience may be reconciled, in which God can be both 
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just and merciful without contradiction, in which life and death are move- 
ments in the same dance. The wholeness of vision is what vitalizes and 
informs. As Hippocrates says: "There is one common flaw, one common 
breathing, all things are in sympathy."!5 There have been various 
formulations of this idea throughout history beautifully and enigmatically 
in ‘laoism, in the medieval theory of correspondentia, and lately and most 
interestinyly in Jung's theory of synchronicity. 

The energy of traditions, symbols, and artifacts which go back as far 
as Neanderthal man can still liberate us, however ambiguously and 
impertectly they are known, for their age and simplicity are strength. 
Changes are wrought in us by the sorcerer of the Trois Freres, the great 
stone circles, the winding Sacred Way up the Acropolis, the sun temple of 
Konarka, the pointing bones of the aborigine, and the sacred meal. We do 
not forget. Now some would claim that such receptivity to the numinous is 
nothing more than romantic primitivism and exoticism, even autosuggestion. 
I can only refer such earnest but prosaic minds back to Long's "currents of 
adaptation and syimpathy." On another tack I might point out that the 
periodic table of the elements is very like a mandala and contains even 
mote secrets of numerology and mayic, if not quaternity. Wholeness is there; 
myth does not die at the advent of a new cosmology. 

A further analogue tu aid the understanding of modern man, the 
unbelieving, is art. For in this century the poem itself is myth. In the aes- 
thetic experience a simmulacrum of the sacred is made available to us. (I say 
suuulacrum because I believe that art is as finally inadequate as science— 
however profound, whatever the strength of commitment. But it is as close 
as many men of our age are able to come to the holy.) At least within art is 
the beginning of tausformation, "even if it cannot be quite an inhabiting,” 
aud we need remember Joseph Campbell's remark: "Can mythology have 
sprung from any minds but the minds of artists? The temple-caves of the 
paleolithic give us our answer."!6 

These seer to me to be some of the aspects of myth that are relevant 
to modern man. But none is more important than the freedom which comes 
from pussessiny alternative structures of reality and understanding the 
profundity, usefulness, beauty, and inadequacy of all. Something of this 
may be seen in the irmaye of Silenus. He was, recall, the tutor of Dionysus, 
aud accompanied the god on his progresses with his herd of satyrs. He is 
venerally remembered as au ugly, randy old man, usually so drunk he had 
tu be led on an ass. We do not know what he taught Dionysus (Euripides 
said he could not distinguish truth from falsehood in his drunkenness),!7 
but whatever it was, Diouysus became a great god and tragedy and comedy 
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belong to him. Pausanias says Silenus was born at Malea,!8 Nonnos calls 
him a son of Pan,!? but he was an autochthon and sprang from the earth 
itself. No one ever taught him—it was all in his bones and his blood, and 
what he knew was that wisdom came in the release of rapture, in the ecstasy 
that takes a man beyond himself, that transforms. Many others have known 
this and have developed their own means of transformation. The shamans 
have the way of suffering that allows them their ascent; Saint Paul knows 
that man lives by dying to himself; the sannyasin has renounced everything 
for everything, and even we ordinary folk pine for the extraordinary. And 
so drunken Silenus, in ignominy and fame, disgrace and honor, mindlessness 
and wisdom can tell us what it is we search for, as he told Midas of the far- 
off westward isles, the true Hesperides.?° 


The Wisdom of Silenus 


On V. S. Naipaul 


A pervading sense of despair over mankind's inability to rise above 
self-interest and its penchant for stupidly destructive acts links the four 
essays which make up V. S. (Vidiadhar Surajprasad) Naipaul's The Return 
of Eva Perén. Three of the essays focus on particular situations in widely 
separated countries of the third world—Trinidad, Argentina, and Zaire— 
which stand as historical exempla of the heart of darkness taking in all; and 
the fourth is an analysis of Joseph Conrad's somber understanding that 
most men go mad when denied a clear vision of the world. Naipaul searches 
for some sign of human excellence struggling to assert itself in these 
countries, but finds none. It is a depressing book, but so well argued and 
researched that its melancholy message cannot be dismissed, however 
unpalatable it may be. 

"Michael X and the Black Power Killings in Trinidad" chronicles the 
aberrant rise and ignominious fall of Michael de Freitas, or Michael X, as 
he called himself. In brief, Michael X had left Trinidad in 1957, spent 
fourteen years in England where he was a pimp and drug dealer, had been 
caught in the spirit of Black Power, achieved newspaper notoriety as a black 
spokesman, established a commune called Black House in Islington which 
existed more in words than reality, got in trouble with the law, and, in 1971, 
returned to Trinidad. There, his megalomania nourished by a very few 
followers, he began another commune, advertised himself as the best-known 
black man in the world, and within a year, participated in the murder of 
three of his followers. 

Michael X was a man of limited intellectual ability, but street wise and 
cunning. If he lacked any moral vision, he did not lack the language of 
political and social revolution characteristic of the time. He tried to exploit 
the situation, as exploitation was the only means of growth he understood. 
He is of interest to Naipaul because he illustrates not simply lack of virtue 
and common sense, but the near hysteric attempt of a person oppressed in 
an oppressive system to use for his own the very means which have been 
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used on him. He, however, is unequal to the task. The energies he would 
take from the system and turn back on it have already worked their distorting 
power on him, and he is caught in the illusion they present. 

Displaying considerable investigative skill, Naipaul reveals a man 
tormented since childhood by the shame of thwarted expectations, deluded 
by his own rhetoric and the happy pandering of English newspapers to it, 
and deceived by the support of secure, self-indulgent, middle-class whites 
playing at revolution. Michael de Freitas was a fool and a villain, but a 
victim as well, caught in a historical trap beyond his comprehension. Black 
Power for him turned out to be a sentimental hoax, a deep corruption. 
Instead of freedom and power, all it brought him was illusion, madness, 
and the gallows. 

If the story of Michael X provides Naipaul with the text for a meditation 
on the foolishness of a man, his inquiry into the soul of Argentina illuminates 
the malaise of a whole society. His operative image is that Argentinian 
history is best likened to a story by Jorge Luis Borges—unbelievable, yet 
horribly real. How did a country as big as India, but with a population of 
only twenty-three million, rich in land, cattle, grain, and oil fall into such 
social, economic, and moral chaos? What lack of insight precipitated so 
calamitous a decline from the rich days of the early twentieth century? 
Argentina has become known for its absurd inflation, its institutionalized 
torture, terrorism of the right and the left, and a mindless stagnation. Naipaul 
compares the life of an ant community. Everything happens, nothing is 
accomplished. Each year ends as it began. 

One Argentinian answer to the perplexities besetting the country has 
been Perénism. More a political cult than a political party, it gathers and 
keeps its adherents by enthusiasm and slogans and not by rational civic 
vision, or plain practicality. Perénism is a species of debased religion with 
its own unholy family of Juan and Eva Peron. Perén was a sterile god unable 
to rouse his country to growth, and Eva was a conniving tart. Tart and 
thief, yet a saint to the shirtless masses, her descamisados. She levied tribute 
from everyone, and dispensed money to the poor who came to her and told 
her their needs, their miseries. Garish portraits of her in the oil-slick pastels 
of popular hagiography are everywhere, and when she died she was 
embalmed by Dr. Ara, the renowned Spanish master, in a process that lasted 
six months and cost a quarter million dollars. 

Whichever aspect of Argentinian culture Naipaul turns to, he finds 
ruin, illusion, and despair. Argentinian history keeps being erased, peoples' 
memories fluctuate with the inflation rate, and the Ford Falcons without 
license plates charge through Buenos Aires carrying the official killers on 
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their rounds. People watch them fearfully and then ignore them. Anyone 
can be picked up, by accident or design. All who are picked up, however, 
are beaten, often tortured, sometimes killed, sometimes released. Many 
simply disappear. The patterns of Argentinian life are mean, repetitive, and 
meaningless. In eighty pages, Naipaul delineates the curse afflicting the 
land: Perénism, a debased intellectual life, inflation, a degenerate machismo 
which seeks to sodomize its women, or place them in a brothel, and the 
never-ending terror. 

It is difficult to ascertain the causes of such disorder in a society, but 
Naipaul looks back into Argentinian history to find a pervasive thrust of 
exploitation. The Indian problem was solved in the nineteenth century by 
the simple expedient of slaughtering all the Indians. It took thirty years, 
and then the pampas were free. Argentina was a colony whose great wealth 
was to be plundered, and the loot taken to Europe. It was a place to come to 
turn a profit, and nothing more, even to those who became Argentinians. 
In the early part of this century, Paris supported a population of more than 
one hundred thousand Argentinians living well on the strength of the peso 
and the endless supply of beef from the pampas. Time and again Naipaul 
reports Argentinian sentiments decrying buenos Aires as a "small town" in 
spite of its eight million inhabitants, or cynically asserting that there are no 
professionals in the country, no one who really knows his job. It is a country 
which has never demanded excellence of its citizens, and as a consequence 
has never developed character, or this discipline of mind which makes for 
civilization. It is a land which does not offer a country to its citizens. 

Argentina's society is materialistic; it is a simple colonial society created 
in the most rapacious and decadent phase of imperialism. For men in a 
society so diminished, machismo, or the humiliation of women, is an easy 
expression of dominance over a weaker group that compensates in some 
way for the inescapable inadequacies of a bastard culture. Naipaul writes 
brilliantly and savagely of machismo and the toll it takes. If much of this 
book is tinged with despair at the sight of so many societies failing their 
members, the pages describing the debasement of women by machismo are 
fierce with contempt. 

In January of 1975, Naipaul went to Zaire, formerly the Congo, and 
spent three months investigating the realm of Joseph Mobutu, formerly 
sergeant in the Force Publique, later General, and now Mobutu Sese Seko 
Kuku Ngbendu Wa Za Banga, chief of chiefs, absolute ruler. Zaire is ruled 
according to his vision, his dreams, his whims. The vision, however, is not 
working, and Zaire is drifting slowly toward the nihilism of the bush. It is 
a huge country precariously held together by the great river which runs 
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slowly through it. Yet, just beyond the scattered river-bank settlements, 
just outside the decaying, artificial cities devised long ago by Belgian 
colonists, there is the jungle, the forest, the bush. The legacy of hateful 
semi-order left by the Belgians is rapidly disappearing, but no new African 
order is taking its place. There is reaction against colonial ways and symbols, 
against the west and the white man, but nothing vital and sustaining is 
taking their place except the old rhythms of the bush. Every attempt at 
change has been short-sighted, wrong. Naipaul sums it up in four words: 
"It is lunacy, despair." 

Had a white citizen of one of the developed nations written as 
melancholy an account as this of the ineffectiveness of the efforts these 
nations of the third world are making in their attempt to enter the 
community of nations, he would likely be accused of racism and imperialism. 
Naipaul, however, born in Trinidad to an Indian family, cannot be so 
dismissed. His sympathies are clearly with the citizens of these societies 
who are being so cruelly misled and deceived, even while he remains a 
severe, austere critic contemptuous of those who, given the opportunity to 
learn, are not able to develop either the clarity or discipline of mind to rise 
above the stagnation which surrounds them. It has become too easy to 
blame the colonial past for ills which are of present making and reflect 
slovenly habits, egoism, and prejudice. 

Naipaul's concluding essay on Conrad reveals a long personal struggle 
to come to terms with this writer who wrote so acutely of the Colonial 
experience and of the encounter of the Western mind with the dark gods of 
the forest, and with the easy illusions the West made itself comfortable 
with during the Colonial era. Conrad pursued an understanding of the 
effect living in dark and remote places and dealing with the workings of 
alien psychologies had on ordinarily clear-headed representatives of Western 
culture. He found the experience usually brought them low; but as it did so, 
as in the final turning of a tragedy, a rich, if bleak, insight about the human 
soul came clear. 

Naipaul has written an honest, beautiful, and desperate book. He sees 
much of the world settling toward chaos and degradation, and life steadily 
becoming more hopeless for millions. There is no brave old wisdom in the 
bush, no primitive harmony with nature, no instinctive sense of ecological 
and social balance. Life is a struggle, and ignorance the great burden carried 


everywhere. 
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The Wryneck in The Waste Land 


Twice in The Waste Land'T. S. Eliot uses the phrase "Jug, Jug” (11.103 
and 204), and since in both passages the context refers to the story of 
Philomela it naturally has been assumed that the phrase is no more than 
the Elizabethan notation of the nightingale's cry. I wish to suggest that 
there may be an additional facet to the phrase, and that the aura of physical 
lust in which it figures may be stronger than has been noticed before. 

The case rests on Eliot's knowledge of the close similarity of Jug and 
wy6, the Greek name of the wryneck which, according to Liddell and Scott, 
stems from its cry. Though the usual transliteration is zynx, it has appeared 
in the Oxford English Dictionary and in Gilbert White's The Natural History 
of Selborne as yunx, and it seems entirely possible that in the happy 
orthographic anarchy of sixteenth century English Hellenic studies the word 
may have appeared as iugks or even juggs. ("The old Gramm. considered € 
as a double consonant, compounded of Yo, xo or Xo": Liddell-Scott s.v.€) 
And Skelton, according to the O.£.D., the first user of jug, jug, seems to 
have been a trifle unsure of the precise word he was using, for he gives in 
his "Garden of Laurel" the sequence "Dug, Dug, lug, lug...with Chuck, 
Chuck, Chuck." 

In classical tradition, the wryneck was associated with love because of 
its use in charms (cf. jinx) to recover unfaithful lovers. Aeschylus uses wwyya. 
in a speech of Xerxes in the Persians (989) to mean a desire or longing 
stronger than that indicated by ta80c. Additionally, the etiological tale of 
the origin of the bird was that Ivy€ was a nymph who by a spell seduced 
Zeus and was turned by Hera into the wryneck. 

The word is deeply enmeshed in sexual connotations and I believe it 
reasonable to assume that Eliot, a poet alive to the possibilities of words 
and well educated in the lore of Greece, was aware of this and saw in the 
English jug an interesting parallel that would add one more modulation, 
one more flicker of ambiguity, to a poem so rich in hidden allusions. (And 
that jig-a-jig was English slang for sexual intercourse was one more piece 
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Marianne Moore's Chinese Tadpoles 


In her Collected Poems (New York, 1953), Miss Moore first uses the 
image of the tadpole in her poem, "The Labors of Hercules," (p. 67) and 
there the context would indicate that she wishes to draw an analogy between 
the head-heavy shape of a tadpole and a musical note, and the reference she 
gives, "'Charming tadpole notes.' The London Spectator," (p. 159) clearly 
takes the same direction. The next time a tadpole appears, however, the 
shape the vision ought to take is not so clear. These are the lines from 
"Novices" (p. 67): "Yes, 'the authors are wonderful people, particularly those 
that write the most,' / the masters of all languages, the super-tadpoles of 
expression.” The initial musical analogy has been dropped, and unless one 
reads it as simple, belittling obloquy, the figure is enigmatic. Some clarifi- 
cation may result, though, if some such note as this is added: 


Towards the year B.C. 800, the grand-recorder Chou drew up, for the 
use of the official scribes, a catalogue of the then existing characters, 
and fixed their standard shape. Those &u-wen are called by Chinese 
philologists chou-wen, or ta-chuan greater seal characters, or ko-tou- 
tzu tadpoles. The origin of the latter appellation is thus recorded. In 
the 2nd century B.C., when the house in which Confucius had dwelt 
was pulled down, old books written in ancient characters were discov- 
ered in a hiding place. At the sight of the big heads and the slender 
tails, Kung prince of Lu who was not a learned man, exclaimed: these 
are tadpoles! The name has stuck to them ever since (L. Weigner, S. J., 


Chinese Characters, Peking, 1940, pp. 5-6). 


The context is one in which an image related to learning, language, 
writing, and antiquity can be expected, and the Chinese tadpoles provide 
this. I have no evidence that Miss Moore was aware of this particular work 
(for chronology's sake in the editions of 1915 or 1927), but there is no need 
to think the story exclusive with Father Weigner. One other circumstance 
that would bolster the idea that Miss Moore's thoughts were on things 
Chinese is a reference in the same poem to Chinese objects of art (Poems, p. 
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Russell Banks' Shew of Martyrs 


Once, in a time not quite this time, and ina place not quite this place, 
a lad could aspire to become a higgler or a cooper, a knacker perhaps, or 
even a snaffle-bit wright, to then live a life of quiet piety, industry, and 
cheer. That is, if one were not of a minority persuasion and convinced of its 
utter righttulness. 

Such is the melancholy and truthful thesis of Russell Banks' The 
Relution of My Imprisonment (Sun and Moon Press, 1983). This is the 
eluquent and moving testament of a man possessed of a devout faith who 
1s, if not anxious, at least willing to wear the martyr's crown. The nature of 
the religious beliefs he holds in defiance of majority opinion are no more 
aud no less absurd than auy religious beliefs. To wit, his sect holds that the 
dead offer supreme guidance to the living, should be reverenced and given 
precedence over the living, and provided with a good honest coffin the 
making of which is itself a religious act. All this is considered rankest heresy 
and abomination by the authorities, and our narrator is sentenced to a 
durauce vile as long as he clings to his error. 

That these beliefs be regarded as manifestly absurd by the reader is 
clearly Banks' intent, aud the force of the narrative's irony is focused on the 
implicit assessment given a// religious beliefs. The book is profoundly and 
sympathetically antireligious. Throughout the work it is clear that the 
intelligence shaping the narrative understands that the human species has 
believed for thousands of years that the only truth it can rely upon is a great 
aud rationally scandalous fiction, 

I shall not delineate the amiable narrator's experiences during the twelve 
years of his imprisonment save to note that they are variously harrowing, 
droll, ribald, and pathetic and exquisitely told. What unites them 
particularly is the flavor of absurdity and Banks’ virtuosity and power as a 
wiiter. He has full comiuaud of the style employed by those seventeenth- 
century divines who recorded the high and everlasting drama of their 
spuitual travail, their beastly treatment, and their putative salvation for their 
fellow religionists. Even as Banks mocks, he celebrates their rhetoric and 
creates passages of pseudo-scripture which read as tellingly and pungently 
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as those of Blake, Smart, or Koheleth. 

Beyond the simplicities of religion lies the wonder of literature, and 
beyond that the vision of literature sustained by public philanthropy. In the 
(unnumbered) sixth section of The Relation the creation of a nonprofit 
organization for the promulgation of coffins is described in such a way and 
in such a temper that any reader experienced in the dismal art of serving on 
boards of directors of such eleemosynary confraternities will be hurtled 
forcibly into a planning session for policy long since blessedly forgot. I 
understand Banks endured such experience himself some years ago. 

Farce in the service of high seriousness is not new in our literature, 
but done so freshly, with such wit, good humor, invention, and power, it is 
most welcome. As any ungelded reader knows, things have been bad of 
late, and far too many atrocious writers are among the most flagrant offenders 
(here the reader may insert his own litany of pretentious bores), Russell 
Banks remains for me one of the very few contemporary novelists able to 
create and sustain serious comedy. (The late Brian O'Nolan was another.) 
In all its multiplicity of directions, The Relation of My Imprisonment remains 
steadfastly funny. This is a great and rare virtue, and worth some celebration. 
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Propaedeutic to a Celebration of Blake 


in homage to Edward Dahlberg 


Rheumish and full of cararrh, in the fourth day of a fever, I took myself 
to the garden, stripped off my shirt, and sat in the hot sun a full two hours, 
reading of the honey bee. Maeterlinck will not alone salve a defluxion, nor 
is contemplation of a straw skep a simple for the ague, but a sweet tranquility 
came upon me as the creatures of whom I read worked and tumbled in the 
flowered hedge. I had carried a quart of lager with me, and a supply of 
handkerchiefs, and as the sweat welled briefly on my chest and then 
evaporated, I sipped, read more: Plath on the bumblebee, and blew my 
nose. I had not spent so humane an afternoon in months. Neither phlegm 
nor ¢innitus aurium daunted me, and in a pedagogic musing, with no effort 
and great clarity of mind, I decided I should be content with a student's 
education and sensibility once he told me of his discovery of Gilbert White. 

As Arnold thought of poetry, there are touchstones as well of man's 
whole education, books which define his humanity. Some are so obvious— 
from Lear to the Tao Te Ching—that they bear no mentioning; but others, 
more revealing of the individual, are hidden and shy and come upon only 
"in secreit place this hyndir nycht." Obscurity does not excuse bafflement, 
however, for the learned penetrate the dark and ignite to wrestle with the 
angels of light. A dross and plebeian intellect will be aware of Joshua Slocum's 
Sailing Alone Around the World; fewer, and the elect of sensibility, of Captain 
Voss's Venturesome Voyages. There are slighted poets by the dozen for the 
literati to fasten on, but this is axiomatic, as a gardener knows a dibble; 
more informing than Carew or Anne Whitney is D'Arcy-Thompson's On 
Growth and Form, or Haniel Long's mendments on the Naufrdgios, An 
Interlinear to Cabeza de Vaca. Nathaniel Bowditch's American Practical Navi- 
gator is known to thousands of yachtsmen, but to how many noxious poets? 
Yet where may they learn of the neap and spring tides? The historiographic 
methods of Frank Cowan's Curious Facts in the History of Insects and Herbert 
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Giles' A Chinese Biographical Dictionary hang from the same catenary, and 
idiosyncratic theory is at its most plausible (no need to humor madmen) in 
Samuel Greiner's Crisis and Resurrection, Francis Mott's The Universal Design 
of the Oedipus Complex, and Erich Giittkind's The Absolute Collective, not 
one of whom believes the earth is hollow or quotes Lemurians. 

A moiety of pomposity is an antidote to the balefully literal mind, fat 
with uneasy reason, but there is no strength in it. Better are the rank and 
cantankerous novels with a gristle of wit. Stella Gibbon's Cold Comfort Farm, 
Brian Nolan's At Swim-Two-Birds, and that fictive conundrum, Syndey 
Goodsir Smith's Carotid Cornucopius, are all elegant, gruff and aware of the 
portals of the body and the vagaries of the ductless glands. To name a novel 
without fraud it must have turned your stomach once in wonderment or 
despair, though it not have the turbid plangency of Saint Paul or Dostoievsky. 
In farraginous youth sop and sentiment prevail, with an honest bone or 
two, but I remember with what entailed fascination I rubbed away an after- 
noon on Alain-Fournier's Te Wanderer. Now in bawdy age I dote on the 
blather of Enrique Jardiel Poncela's Pero-Hubo Alguna Vez Once Mil Virgines, 
all raw myth and burlesque. 

In the ossified stylistics of the academy no place is found for Horace 
Kephart, yet in all the fecund tropes of Cicero's Rhetorica ad Herennium no 
such delight is found as in Kephart's disquisition on water, potable or no. 
His is an honest title, Camping and Woodcraft, and if hyperbaton and 
epanaphora are absent, plain speech is not: "Aluminum is not fit to carry 
liquor in; but, for that matter, neither is tin." Witness the chapter on camp 
cookery and the addendum to this recipe on fried squirrel: "A dash of curry 
powder when frying is begunimproves them, unless you dislike curry." And 
on turtles: "All turtles and most tortoises are good to eat, the common 
snapper being far better than he looks. Kill by cutting off or (readier) shooting 
the head off. This does not kill the brute immediately, of course, but it 
suffices. The common way of killing by dropping a turtle into boiling water 
I do not like." Clear evidence of a tolerant humanity and a trenchant style. 
William Eastlake's Bronc People is rich in the same herbs, the words all 
tarragon and garlic. 

A reasonable and fastidious reader can be sated on the jejune offerings 
of philosophy and the analytic machines, but he who would be naked and 
orgulous must perforce seek out the libidinous croppings of poets and 
sorcerers, where nous and ballocks cohere in system, and the blood at the 
base of the spine is not diluted by the tepid water of propriety. 

"Even Jesus who is the Divine Vision Permitted all, lest Man should 
fall into Eternal Death" —Vala, or the Four Zoas 
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Blake is the fourth magus, fulfilling the quaternity, and if Saint Augustine 
instructed "Love and do as you will," so too the pestilential William 
Burroughs and Hassan Sabbah's "Nothing is true. Everything is permitted." 
It is not, of course, but is a monitum to the cinctured mind to whom nothing 
is lawful less spelt out in the letter. "The road of excess leads to the palace of 
wisdom." I would rather strip myself and bathe with oreads than know the 
Talmud, for the will is flesh and the diapason a flutter of water and lips. 
Blake and the honey bee, the orb-weaver, the swallow, the dromedary, the 
mountains entire. I feed my heart on him, his verse a "firm persuasion," 
and a secret homily to the woods, a tessellation of mystery, a language not 
to be interpreted but learnt. Everywhere proportion and blessed madness, 
human light and the soft play of wind on flesh. If the eagle of Ezekiel tears 
at my heart as at the cedars of Lebanon and | am enthralled to a covenant, 
I yet would have my seed grow in a forest where Blake was loved and the 
gardens of Adonis thrived, and the rose of Sharon walked. I have had enough 
of dust. 
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James Liddy 


I first read James Liddy's work in 1962, when Liam Miller sent me a 
copy of Esau My Kingdom for a Drink, Liddy's homage to James Joyce, 
delivered at King's Inn, Dublin, during Joyce's eightieth birthday celebration. 
It is a joyous, exuberant essay which not only evinces the delight and 
reverence a young Irish writer ought well have toward the master, but reveals 
a powerful, original talent in Liddy. In the years since, in a dozen books, 
and many periodicals, I have watched and enjoyed his talent mature. 

1964 saw In a Blue Smoke published, and I recall reading it with delight 
at the clarity and openness of the poems, which charmed with ease. The 
complexity of language of the later poems is largely absent, though it is 
hinted at in such poems as "To the Memory of Bernard Berenson" and the 
title poem. Something of the influence of Patrick Kavanagh can be felt in 
the tone. It was a most promising first book of poems, and the promise has 
been generously fulfilled. 

By 1968, Blue Mountain began to represent more accurately the artist 
we have today: flashes of surprising syntax, odd couplings of adjective and 
noun, logical and causal leaps spoke of the great originality at work in the 
poems. The lines are longer, and there is less concern for ordinary closure 
(by which I mean the rhetorical habit of tidying up the ends of sentences, 
stanzas, and poems as one might leave a room before guests appear, with a 
final comprehensive gaze and a quiet slipping of the latch). At this time he 
was editing Arena, which brought him into contact with many new writers, 
and he also had spent some months in Valladolid—both liberating and 
stimulating experiences reflected in the poems. 

Baudelaire'’s Bar Flowers (1975), following several years' residency in 
the United States, is an international book. Patrick Kavanagh, recently dead, 
serves as Liddy's Virgil; six letters to "Dear Paddy" are inserted among the 
thirty vigorous and accurate translations of Les Fleurs du Mal. The ghost of 
Jack Spicer also patrols these pages, it seems to me, since Liddy had recently 
been living in Spicer's San Francisco, and Spicer uses a similar letter device 
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in After Lorca. But it is properly Baudelaire who is the grey eminence of the 
book, Liddy's wished-for alter ego. Baudelaire is a great taskmaster, and 
Liddy is equal to the demanding poems. I have compared several of Liddy's 
translations with those of Richard Howard, who won the American Book 
Award with his 1982 book of translations, and I find Liddy's versions 
distinctive, winning, fully as rich, and often touched with a strangeness 
that is closer than Howard's to my own sense of Baudelaire's French. 
Additionally, the letters to Kavanagh act as a bridge back from Baudelaire's 
hell into this century, and Liddy's Irish heritage, which can be seen anew 
with the lens provided by Baudelaire. It is a fascinating book, and estab- 
lishes Liddy as a fine translator as well as asserting once again his flair for 
originality. 

The next cycle of poems appears in three books: Corca Bascinn (1977), 
Comyn's Lay (1978), and Chamber Pot Music (1982). Corca Bascinn celebrates 
a return to Ireland, especially West Clare, but it is no georgics; if the 
landscapes are rural, and agricultural, the concerns reflect an urban mind. 
The consciousness is sophisticated, the questioning philosophical, the syntax 
clear, but the music syncopated, as in "Our Metaphors Canter to the West," 
and "Sandhills." Comyn's Lay is an interesting combination of love poems, 
jests, hemi-nostalgics, dialogues, and Irish lore. The cumulative tone by the 
end, however, is plaintive, even melancholy. Chamber Pot Music, with its 
raffish cover drawing of James Joyce kicking the pot, the very pot, contains 
some poems serious in tone which focus on a theme evident early in Liddy's 
work: a quest for an axiology which by uniting aesthetics and morality in a 
comprehensive system of values not too unlike that of the Catholic Church's, 
the erotic continuum might be seen as whole as say, style in art, and sexual 
preference not greatly different from aesthetic preference. There are key 
obstacles in this undertaking if Catholicity is to be maintained, and Liddy 
does not underestimate them (see "Immortal Diamond"). But the book is 
an impressive apologia in just nine poems. 

The centerpiece to date in Liddy's poetry is A White Thought in a White 
Shade (1987), in which thirty-eight new poems are added to a selection of 
twenty-five poems from earlier books. The new poems are dazzling. One 
of the most striking devices Liddy uses creates lapstrake sentences in overlay 
that build and pulse in the poem and present a surface quite unlike any I 
have encountered before: dappled, yet generally straightforward enough in 
sense and clarity that, if 1 would rather not try to parse it on the blackboard, 
I am delighted to follow through some little blurring jumps to the insight 
gathered, all in the fullness of the music. If the poems are a little difficult at 
first, I think it is because Liddy not only brings his rich originality to the 
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task, but also an ambiguity of feeling rooted in the knowledge that he has 
been both blessed and cursed by the same circumstances in his life. 

The poems focus on a few subjects: the mother who is mother, and 
Ireland, and everything mothering in between, a topic which can be found 
in his earliest poems as well as his latest. "Clare, The Butterflies," in this 
volume, is a prose sequence of great beauty which celebrates his mother's 
life, memorializes her death, seeing both in County Wexford, Clare, places 
both real and remembered as his mother herself. "Glass Over Oblivion" 
also celebrates her complex personality. There is nothing ambivalent about 
the love Liddy expresses for his mother, but some for what might be the 
consequences of nurture, or nature. None of us knows how he came to be. 
It is as if all our parts are real enough in our histories, only the arrangements 
have somehow become fantastical. So the theme of the androgyne and the 
homoerotic: more complexity. As Liddy puts it in his plainest lines: 


What is the situation I broil in? 
Whatis the indispensable factor? 
The body in genuine human experience. 


(p. 56) 


The aesthetic of this kind of poem is worked out in "A Letter to Eamonn 
Wall Esquire of Murphy Floods Hotel in the County of Wexford" which is 
too long to quote here, but may be found on pages 35 and 36. 

This is a book of brilliant poetry, and if I had to point out one gathering 
of Liddy's work which reflects the talent, the acumen, the literary qualities, 
and the human wisdom which should be required of a poet-professor, this 
is the volume I would point to. But saying that, there is still more. Some 
forty years ago, in an essay which helped shape the academic ideals of our 
profession, Austin Warren and René Welleck stated simply, "The professor 
of literature should himself be a literary man. Whether a practicing poet or 
novelist or a critic or theorist, he should be a man who has experienced and 
who values and who can analyze literature as an art" ("The Study of 
Literature in the Graduate Schools: Diagnosis and Prescription," The 
Sewanee Review, Autumn, 1947, p. 616). As a reader moves from Liddy's 
poetry to his fiction, as represented in "Young Men Go Walking," or his 
criticism, in "Island Truancies: The Sauntering of Mercier and Camier," or 
his works on Kavanagh, Kerouac, Kinsella, Joyce, and others, the reader 
certainly knows he is in the presence of a literary man. There is originality 
and soundness in all that he does, for however swift or intricate the thought- 
pattern, however elusive the syntax, his work is always rooted in human 
experience, and the perplexity our individualities generate. 
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The Development of Eastern Civilization 


Since I began to teach UH 350 [an honors course in the Development 
of Eastern Civilization] I have been glad that I am only an amateur student 
of Asian cultures, and a brash one at that, for I feel sure a professional 
scholar, eyeing only the halfa hundred significant cultures, the five thousand 
years of recorded history, the wealth of original sources (not to mention the 
libraries stuffed with secondary material), the profundity and intricacy of 
thought (Consider that all major religions originated in the East), and the 
bewildering and demanding array of languages—that professional would 
be appalled by the implication that some coherent vision of the whole must 
be attempted in forty-five hours of lecture and discussion. Forty-five years 
would not suffice. Mastery, competence, even superficial acquaintance with 
the mass are impossible. Similar limitations, of course, thankfully exist in 
nearly every inquiry. There is always something else to learn: more data, or 
a new permutation of thought. But few university courses encompass so 
much as does UH 350—the whole of present and remembered human 
activity over a third of the world. Given the immensity of the task, how is 
one to proceed sensibly? 

One obvious method is to search out distinctive operative principles, 
the elements of a culture which most characterize and identify it. And, in 
spite of a certain difficulty, this is the approach I generally take. For example, 
we begin our study of India with Ronald Segal's The Anguish of India, which 
introduces the students to the multitude of problems India faces, and gives 
them some understanding of the historical, social, religious, and economic 
patterns of the country. I then propound the thesis that Hinduism is the 
single subject we can study which is most characteristic of India, and that 
in our imaginary and simplistic vision, the most powerful formative element 
of the culture. An understanding of Hinduism will allow us to penetrate 
more of the obscurities presented by Indian culture than an understanding 
of any other single phenomenon. We can follow the same pattern in the 
study of other cultures, and inasmuchas religious and philosophical systems 
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reflect human values and form the basis by which choices and decisions can 
be understood, we can study Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism for an 
insight into Chinese thought, and Buddhism, Shinto, and Bushido for an 
insight into Japanese thought. The difficulty I mentioned lies in the artificial 
and imposed simplicity of our assumption. 

The motives for peoples’ actions are not consistently rooted in either 
the values or thinking they profess at the time, or in the rationale uncovered 
by that hindsight which is history. Given such variables as the irrational, 
the unknown, and the mystery of the individual's relation to and impact on 
his culture—whether creative or destructive—an understanding of any 
culture becomes a tentative and fragile thing at best, and is most usually not 
much more than informed prejudice. I think the discernment and the 
attribution of what one is tempted to call causality in any historical pattern 
requires great daring and faith, and should be undertaken only by those 
who don't mind discovering, quite regularly, that they are fools, and mistaken. 

No one can ever give more than is account of things, no matter how 
diligently he reads his texts or gauges, nor how intimate his witness of 
events. Thus the commonplace that each generation must create its own 
vision of the past. In fields where convention has produced patterns which 
give the illusion of objective verification, subjectivity is exorcised by 
communal stipulation, but such fields are rare, and only a few enthusiasts 
have ever suggested that the study of cultures might be so managed. Rather, 
subjectivity has been accorded dignity, and it is realized that Gibbon, 
Spengler, and Toynbee, as Frazer, Dumézil, and Levi-Strauss, may differ 
and still be wise; and that history, like physics, is less fact than view and 
organization. So with a course such as UH 350: the vision I offer is 
inescapably mine, tempered by the books we read, with its own deficiencies 
and advantages, as that vision which is perceived and created is the student's 
own. We orient our minds and senses toward the same excitation: the East: 
that is the community of the class. I can hope that at least a sympathy is 
engendered in the student which will open him to the worth of experiences 
he might otherwise have denied—that he might find pleasure in the richness 
of Carnatic music, for example, and the presence of the holy when viewing 
some of the terrifying deities of Tibetan iconography. 

In childhood I came across Terence's saying, "I am a man: nothing 
human is alien to me," and I think] resolved then that I would deny nothing 
I should ever learn about man. Perhaps this later gave rise to a certain 
pessimism, but its main effect has been to encourage a sympathetic curiosity, 
and to make me aware of the immense limitation of uncritically accepted 
tastes. This is no plea for relativism and the leveling of values; it is that even 
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at the extreme of moral repugnance I know that I am kin to, and share 
much with, the torturers and executioners of Belsen or Auschwitz. But 
how much more with a farmer in Madhya Pradesh, a university student in 
Bangkok, a bartender in Tokyo, a temple priest in Madurai! And thinking 
that perhaps through men as well as through distinctive cultural patterns I 
might communicate something of worth, I am using this semester a number 
of texts which reveal men—a life of Milarepa, a Tibetan saint; the travel 
journals of Basho, a great poet of Japan who celebrated the year long 
summer's season of angrya, when men wander as a token that we are all 
outcasts; the Analects of Confucius (whom it is hard not to call Father); the 
writings of Chuang Tzu, a wise and delightful Taoist of the fourth century 
B.C.; and Quotations from Chairman Mao Tse-Tsung, perhaps the most widely 
read book in the world these past two years. Add to these men the sayings 
of the Buddha, the words of the Rishis which are the Upanishads; and the 
poets of the T'ang. These are the human voices speaking that can illuminate 
the East, and additionally help modulate the habits of thought we grow 
accustomed to early in life and unwittingly come to believe are the only 
properly human ones. 

I have been interested for a long time in the different structures of 
expression which develop from different organizations of consciousness, 
different grammars of perception and understanding than those I grew up 
with. The East is particularly rich in ancient cultures relatively free of 
contamination by Western patterns of thought, and a study of Eastern 
thought can be particularly liberating for a Westerner. It is easy to believe 
that habit reflects law, and that one's responses, one's conceptions, are really 
the only responses and conceptions possible in a given situation. It is simple 
to be provincial and close-minded, but this is a poverty without virtue. If 
we would know ourselves, and we have on the authority of any number of 
wise souls that such knowledge is worthwhile, we must not confuse the 
surface with the depths, nor habit with thought. And if we are to survive 
the surprises the daimon of history has already planned for us, we should 
become quick and sensitive to the very different ways people can think, and 
think well. 

An inadequate understanding of the variety of taxonomic systems 
available to the human mind imposes an unfortunate limitation on insight: 
you cannot see yourself very clearly as a whole person, a human person, 
unless you can transcend the particular nature your culture has given your 
perceptions, and fora while view yourself with as comprehensive an empathy 
with other ways of understanding as you can manage. | think this principle 
is carried into society, and we witness in our own time the horrifying 
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consequences of actions based on ignorance and false assumptions about 
Asian modes of thought, and even the ways of thinking of the estranged 
poor of our urban ghettos. 

If we are committed philosophically to an inescapable subjectivity, 
and I think we are, we should not confuse this with the easy egotism of 
isolation. Such egotism is endemic in most cultures, and certainly in our 
own. I am concerned in UH 350 with combating this deficiency, and I 
think the earnest study of Eastern cultures provides at least symptomatic 
treatment: it is illuminating and tempering, and providential in the exercise 
in humility which it affords. 
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Contentions 


To a world rotting under a layer of five billion of the species constantly 
despoiling the biosphere and slaughtering each other, literature will continue 
to be of negligible importance. To a century such as our own, which has 
seen more people born, and more violently killed, than had ever existed 
before it began, literature is at most an idle amusement for a very few secure 
for a moment. But humankind has always taken a perverse interest in the 
insignificant, and those possessed of shelter, a full stomach, and an hour of 
leisure will doubtless continue to debate the mythical worth of various 
oracular mumblings. Some are so vain as to believe such activity gives 
meaning to meaninglessness, and defines more what they are than their 
acts. So be it. 

Sated with food, and protected from a galling wind by a pane of glass 
which lets warm sun percolate on my back, I am free to pursue the taxonomy 
of letters. Of the ninety-plus years of this sour century, only a dozen or so 
have seen concentrations of literary excellence—the twenties, say, and odd 
years between 1950 and 1970. In the remaining dreary years there were 
occasional mutant glitters of originality and sense. In the otherwise 
depression- and war-ridden thirties and forties, Dylan Thomas, Kenneth 
Patchen, and Henry Miller provided some work of substance, and the 
Objectivists, though in hiding, were cleaning up language like a superior 
breed of carrion beetle loosed on a corpse. Soon the bones would be bright 
and clean. Such a liberation from pedestrian folly did not occur again until 
the Beat writers, and the poets swirling around the memory of Pound and 
the later work of Williams, found a focus in the energy and ideas of Charles 
Olson and the poets of Black Mountain. 

One might think the wizened literati and their minions might rejoice 
at things made new and brilliant, but more than thirty years later the 
establishment canon remains closed to a dozen of the greatest poets of our 
time. Consider this group from 1950 to 1970: Pound, Williams, Olson, 
Creeley, Dorn, Duncan, Blackburn, Zukofsky, Oppen, Spicer, Niedecker, 
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Enslin, and Snyder. And of that baker's dozen, all but one—Snyder—are 
excluded from the pages of Helan Vendler's The Harvard Book of 
Contemporary American Poetry. Obviously, Miss Vendler and I differ 
profoundly in what we believe matters in poetry. I have read her preface, 
but I am still not sure why she has chosen as she has. What I do notice is an 
ivied provincialism, an assumption that the center of civilization can be 
found along the Boston-New York-Washington D.C. axis. This is an illusion 
shared by many in the area, who have not realized the center shifted 
elsewhere some time ago. A similar defiance of reality was once entertained 
by the court poets of many a dynasty in many a dying realm. Whatever the 
philosophy, the fact remains that only two of her thirty-five poets were 
born west of the Mississippi, and most inhabit the cultural desert of the 
eastern seaboard, where they may imagine that the trials of urban life, or 
genteel country living, some psychological disturbance perhaps, are the 
necessary and sufficient causes of good poetry. Oh, and add a conventional 
education at a decent school. 

I do not find many poems in Miss Vendler's anthology that do battle 
with the beast, or even engage the ordinary with any force. There is nothing 
of the power and scope to be found in the work of the poets I listed above. 
Lorine Niedecker and Jack Spicer could whup the lot with a broomstick. 
The book is not worth talking about further. 

But as long as I am excoriating poets, let me not forget the Language 
School. This is composed of poets who have fallen in love with boredom, 
misread Wittgenstein, and disdain the presence of human flesh and ego in 
their art. I recall some years ago beginning to read several French critics 
who I discovered had an obsessive desire to have nothing to say, but took a 
long while saying it. I feel in the presence of something similar when I look 
at a Language poem. It reads like a corrupt and fragmented text, is filled 
with the "humor of forty fancies," and makes a noise even John Cage would 
have been hard put to make use of. I know some of the people who write 
these poems (as I know some of the inhabitants of Miss Vendler's pantheon), 
and they are intelligent, charming people. But they cannot convince me the 
fruit of their aesthetic is palatable or nourishing. If] want language stripped 
and turned inside out, I go to Rimbaud, Beckett, or Zukofsky, for there the 
human remains, however transmogrified. 

The poets I admire are considerably more cranky, independent, and 
adventuresome, more usefully intellectual, more tuned to music (or with 
better ears), and in most of them there is a pragmatic flair which is reflected 
in their lives as well as their work, something that makes them far closer 
kin to that old American ideal of the armed freeholder as citizen than any 
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of the greenhouse sophisticates who prepare syntax or soak in mopery. In 
Olson there is epic, in Spicer great, delicious play, in Niedecker and Snyder 
a profound understanding of the ordinary, in Duncan the riches of the past 
and dream brought into now, and in Enslin music brought farther into 
language than seemed possible. The most approachable, and perhaps the 
greatest, is George Oppen. 


I have so far been preoccupied with makers of poetry. What about the 
writers of fiction and drama? Both these genres suffer from being primarily 
entertainments and of having some modest economic worth as such. This 
skews estimation. Entertain they do, and sometimes do more. But, as 
melancholy and perverse a judgment as it may be, I do believe there have 
been very few American or British writers of fiction or drama since the 
second World War whose work is the equal of that of the poets I have 
mentioned. If there are five or six master poets of the century, there is only 
one master novelist—Joyce. And the proportion is maintained. There is no 
dramatist. In spite of the severity of this view, I have found tens of brilliant 
and enjoyable works of fiction to while away the hours with, and some to 
mull. Paul Metcalf's Genoa is as profound a meditation on the question of 
action in the absence of values as I have come across. I have read it several 
times in the past decade, and each time its power chills and instructs. A 
companion piece might be almost any work by Beckett, though my favorite 
is The Lost Ones, especially as done by Editiones de Minuit as Le Dépeupleur, 
in a volume as slim as a folded insurance policy marked void. If you would 
rummage in the other end of the spectrum, try Shusaku Endo, The Wonderful 
Fool (NY: Harper and Row, 1974), or Ron Arias, The Road to Tomazunchale, 
or the great Hispanic novel of the Southwest, Rudolfo Anaya's Bless Me, 
Ultima. Anaya's novel, which has sold more than 200,000 copies from a 
small press, Tonatiuh-Quinto Sol, is undoubtedly a classic American novel. 
But don't expect to hear about it from the people who really know. Just read 
it and rejoice. 


In a tradition of all of seventy-five years' antiquity, one place to locate 
young writers of promise has been in the pages of literary magazines. And 
while today there are more than three thousand little magazines about, 
only a few of the fine ones from the fifties and sixties survive, and fewer 
new ones worth the effort. Black Mountain Review died with the college. 
Origin continues its cranky but often wonderful way under the guidance of 
Cid Corman, who, along with Jonathan Williams of Jargon Books, have 
done more for the good of American literature during the past forty years 
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than all the New York trade houses put together. Clayton Eshleman's 
Caterpillar spun a cocoon in 1974 and a decade later emerged as Sudfur, but 
that does not have quite the same wriggle and bristle of the old crawler. 
The estimable George Hitchcock basks on the beaches of Baja, his Kayak 
in permanent drydock. Trobar, Yugen, Chelsea, Alcheringa, Stony Brook, Coyote, 
Wild Dog, Miscellaneous Man, Trace, City Lights, and many more are all locked 
in the past, their existence ignored by all but the most astute librarians. 
Currently there are three periodicals I look forward to reading: Ed Dorn's 
Rolling Stock (Campus Box 26, University of Colorado, Boulder, CO 80309, 
$6 a year); Andrei Codrescu's Exquisite Corpse (Department of English, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, LA 70803, $15 a year); and 
Bradford Morrow's Conjunctions (33 West 9th Street, NY, NY 10011, $16 
a year). Perhaps there are other gatherings of quality out there, but I am 
reluctant to search too assiduously because it is clear that too great an 
exposure to what passes for poetry in most journals I have skimmed in the 
past decade surely must be deleterious to the health of the mind. Part of 
me, out of steamy democratic ideals, should welcome this god's plenty of 
poetry, but the still-conscious and governing part warns me of death by 
bathos and turgidity. 

It is hard for me to find a poet under the age of fifty who is of interest, 
and only a handful of those older. As I would not still the hearts of the 
young just yet, let them think my opinion reflects the cynicism of old age, 
crankiness, and pessimism brought on by human treachery. But let them 
also think hard on the age, bewitched as it is by celebrity and ignorance, 
and suffering the dearth of masters, the proliferation of mediocrities, and 
the crass venalities of prizewinning and orgulous careerism. Let them 
consider that a decent poet ought to write at least as well as S. J. Perelman 
or Carl Sauer. 

But among the young there is one who would not be young, had he 
lived, but whose books did not become readily available until 1985. Byron 
Herbert Reece (1917-1958) grew up in the mountains of north Georgia, 
and spent most of his life as a dirt farmer near Blood Mountain, in the 
Choestoe valley. He had read the Bible and Pilgrim's Progress before he 
went to school, and wrote his first poems at fourteen. He struggled for 
survival against poverty, poor soil, and tuberculosis, he wrote in isolation, 
and with the most modest of response. But before he took his own life he 
completed two novels, The Hawk and The Sun, and Better a Dinner of Herbs, 
and four books of poetry, Ballad of the Bones, Bow Down in Jericho, A Song of 
Joy, and The Season of the Flesh, all republished in 1985 by Cherokee 
Publishers (Larlin Corp., P.O. Box 1523, Marietta, GA 30061). All the 
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work is extraordinary: the novels rooted in earth, and earth's plain, twisted 
people, as lyrical as Giono's portrayals of the peasants of the Camargue, 
and as brutal and subtle as Faulkner or Flannery O'Connor. The poetry is 
written in traditional forms, especially the ballad, in a spare, harsh, tough 
language of great beauty. You must renounce fashion to read him with joy 
(and what could be a healthier act?). Do so and you will find yourself in the 
presence of a great and troubled soul whose words clarify the struggle to 
live with integrity and with a sure knowledge of beauty while wracked with 
illness, hard labor, and despair. An account of his life along with a small 
anthology of his poetry is found in Raymond Cook's Mountain Singer: The 
Life and Legacy of Byron Herbert Reece (Cherokee). 

John Brandi is a poet who also has a deep affection and understanding 
of landscape. During the past twenty years he has wandered in the cities 
and back country of a dozen nations, from Malaysia and India to Alaska 
and Peru. He has made his home for the past decade in New Mexico, and 
one of his most recent books is The Cowboy from Phantom Banks (Floating 
Island, P.O. Box 516, Point Reyes Station, CA 94956), a series of stories 
and vignettes which capture the life of ranchers and small town dwellers in 
southeastern New Mexico. Some of his other titles aptly represent his 
concerns: Andean Town Circa 1980, Diary from a Journey to the Middle of the 
World, Passage Through the Mother Land: An East Indian Journal, Selected 
Poems 1972-83, and most recently That Back Road In: Selected Poems from 
the American Southwest (Wingbow). Brandi is also a gifted painter and most 
of his books are illustrated with his witty and provoking line drawings (in 
some editions, hand-colored). He brings to his travels the observational 
powers of a good field anthropologist and an abiding love for people who 
have learned simplicity. 

James Grabill is a poet from Ohio who has been miraculously translated 
into Colorado. He lives in Fort Collins, rans Leaping Mountain Press there 
(which published four fine volumes in 1986), and writes a poetry which is 
cool, dextrous, searching. There is something of Christopher Smart's 
amazement at the universe, and something of the elegance and steel of Jack 
Spicer, and a bit of Mahler's music as well in his work. To Other Beings 
(Lynx House Press, Box 800, Amherst, MA 01004) is a good introduction 
to this complex and musical visionary. 

Another Ohio poet merits mention here: Roy Bentley's Boy in a Boat 
(University of Alabama, 1986) is filled with a sardonic awareness that disaster 
awaits the meek as well as the daring, and that there are no charms against 
madness or love or drought. The ordinary catastrophes will suffice, and 
each day grants a measure. It is a funny, sobering book. 
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Imaginative literature aside, I have had my cynical depression lifted 
by a number of books about ¢/is world. In my view, the noblest and most 
sensible activity of man is to wander and climb in the wilderness, to seek 
the quiet adventure of empty quarters and desolate, no-man-fathomed hills. 
Rob Schultheis has done that, and written well of obscure corners of the 
American Southwest in his book, The Hidden West (North Point, 1983). 
He recounts a descent of a side canyon of the San Juan which reveals a 
world as rough, isolated, and beautiful as any I know or have read about. 
He also tells of a walk into the Barranca del Cobre in the Sierra Madre, 
down to the Rio Urique, and through the most complex canyon system on 
the globe, a place "where you could lose a dozen Grand Canyons." More 
recently Schultheis has written Bone Games (Random House, 1984), a book 
in which he pursues a moment of uncanny perception and ability which 
flooded him one day during a descent of Mount Neva. He tooka fall, caught 
himself, and then, with preternatural grace and strength, climbed down 
pitch after pitch he knew he could not climb. The clarity and excitement 
have never left him, nor has the desire to experience it once again. Two 
more books include: Beyond Everest (North Point) and a novel, Bad Karma 
(Random House). 

An unexpected walker, Werner Herzog, has written a short, nimble 
book of his unexpected walk from Munich to Paris in 1974, Of Walking in 
Ice (Tanam, 1980). The country is not so wild and deserted as the San Juan, 
but it was winter, and Herzog set himself the task of keeping as far as 
possible to a straight line. It was a faithful act, performed to keep a friend in 
Paris alive. He explains: "At the end of November, 1974, a friend from 
Paris called and told me that Lotte Eisner was seriously ill and would 
probably die. I said this must not be...we would not permit her death. I 
took a jacket, a compass and a duffle bag with necessities. My boots were so 
solid and new that I had confidence in them. I set out on the most direct 
route to Paris, in full faith, believing that she would stay alive if I came on 
foot." It is a book of subtle adventures, as though someone were living 
René Daumal's Mount Analog, accomplishing some topological magic by 
that living. More conventional, but still fascinating, is Smoke Blanchard's 
Walking Up and Down in the World (Sierra Club, 1985), especially for its 
portrait of that great climber and gentle curmudgeon, Norman Clyde, who 
frequently humped hundred-pound packs into the heights of the Sierras 
just so he might have a dozen books or five pairs of boots to choose from 
during his months-long stays. Three of Clyde's own books remain in print, 


though the most beautiful, Norman Clyde of the Sierra: Rambles Through the 
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Range of Light, 29 Essays on the Mountains by Norman Clyde (Scrimshaw 
Press, 1971), is now hard to find, and more than $50 when found. Clyde's 
life, 1885-1972, and his many books and articles should become part of 
every American's education. 

The British tradition of intrepid and witty walkers is upheld by 
Redmond O'Hanlon in his Into the Heart of Borneo (Random House, 1985). 
This is as good a fare as an armchair traveller needs who has not missed 
Penguin's reissue of Wilfred Thesiger's Desert Sands, and Eric Newby's 4 
Short Walk in the Hindu Kush, both rich and true delights. 

Both Thesiger and Newby have been brought to extremis by circum- 
stance, and both survived. If the extremes of human endurance, the baffling 
determination not only to survive but triumph interest you, then turn to 
the pages of Slavomir Rawicz's The Long Walk. This is an account of his 
escape from a Siberian concentration camp with a few friends at the end of 
World War II, and their long flight south to freedom. They walked from 
the forests of Siberia to the Gobi desert, crossed it, and the nearly endless 
deserts of western China and Tibet, and finally crossed the Himalayas to 
safety in India. Not all of them made it, and only in the diaries of a few 
arctic and antarctic explorers and mountaineers have greater travails and 
wretchedness been endured or recorded. 


There is a dark fascination in accounts of survival against frightful 
odds. In the recesses of our minds we want to measure our own courage 
and will as we follow the Greek foot soldiers on the long anabasis, or Chesty 
Puller's First Marine Division battling its way south from Chosin Reservoir 
against three Chinese Armies and the bitter cold of a Korean winter. We 
measure ourselves—and doubtless find ourselves lacking—against the 
superhuman passages of Reinhold Messner, who not only has soloed Everest 
without oxygen, but has gone on to be the only man in history to have 
climbed all of the 8000-meter peaks in the world. Similarly we follow Naomi 
Uemura, who also climbed Everest, then trudged alone to the North Pole, 
and down over the Greenland ice cap. He finally perished returning from a 
solo ascent of Denali. We would understand what human strength and will 
can accomplish, whether the test be chosen, or issued by circumstance. 

Such struggles against difficulties of nature or war become metaphors 
for our daily struggles against the adversities of the hour, epic or not. We 
know that survival—individual or societal—depends on strength, intelli- 
gence, will, preparation, and a measure of luck. History teaches that the 
health and survival of a culture depends on its warriors and warlocks, its 
soldiers and scientists, its power and wisdom, its capacity to deal with real 
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problems. Art follows power and wisdom; it does not precede them, for it 
reflects exuberance after the act. If anything bodes ill for America and 
American art for the next century, it lies in the lackluster mathematical and 
scientific training and accomplishments of American students today, in the 
growing national disinclination for rigor in anything. The democratization 
of ideals, that is, bringing the ideal down to the mean level of 
accomplishment, is the rule of mass media, which naturally desires a 
homogenous audience to program for, to sell to, and to control. And if we 
are entering a period of a world economy in which, indeed, your next boss 
will be Japanese, and your bank owned by a Dutch-Malaysian conglomerate, 
it might be well to remain a dissident crank and libertarian if you enjoy 
hegemony over yourself. Pay attention to which way the wind's blowing, 
and what it carries, and keep the ability to disappear into any of a dozen 
wild and unfrequented ranges where silence and freedom cure, and eyes 
rest on purity all about. 
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Intemperance 


Being 
A Reply to Critics 
A Volley of Further Contentions 
and 
Au Atiuable Incitement to Riot 


Turning the Other Cheek 


May all those who praised my essay, "Contentions," glory in their 
wisdoiu, aud may all those who condemned it find solace in their illusions. 
Neauy all, however, seem to have missed my main point: that literature is a 
tutvial pursuit, something which may offer a little pleasure after the cows 
are milked, the barn clused, the children tucked in. It is inferior to sex, a 
louy walk, a fine meal, a day spent hunting, fishing, or in any other honest 
passion. If there are good huurs one may spend reading or writing, and I 
will wt deny it, let there be proportion, moderation, and perspective. 

| have chosen to reply tv my critics indirectly, by revealing what I 
beliere tu be the basis for my thoughts in experience, imagination, and 
reasouny. In a value-free universe one may choose to value anything, and 
sorriedo, yloryiny in their solipsistic wails. But even as isolate and cynic, I 
feel as attachment to the mix of cultures and languages I possess, and respect 
the hunan tibe which generated them. I am eclectic, catholic, and delight 
in th many possibilities of literature. But I do not find all modes of 
expresion equally etfectrve. Some I find repugnant and boring, some silly 
aud gupid, aud others pretentious. I honor clarity, substance, wit, and 
knowedye. And, along with the farmer quoted by Pound in his ABC, I 
thimkthe function of literature is to delight, to teach, and to inspire. 
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The Depression 


I was born in 1932, and my memories are of the Depression's last years. 
My grandparents’ house at 900 West Main Street in El Paso overlooked 
the railroad tracks, and from the backyard I remember seeing freight trains 
ease by through the narrow corridor between Main Street and the Rio 
Grande, the border with Mexico. The trains were festooned with hobos. 
They were on top of the cars, or hanging on the ladders, or riding the 
gondolas, or sitting in empty cars, doors slid back. They would wave, and I 
would wave, and every few days one or two would come to our door and 
ask for food. My grandmother would make them sandwiches of lunch meat 
and lettuce, add tomatoes in the summer, and they would sit outside on the 
steps and eat. Gaunt, weathered men, a bit grimy, but, with food in their 
hands, good humored and smiling. 

My grandfather worked at American Smelting and Refining. He was a 
foremen, supervising the converter and anode, skilled at leading the team 
which poured the copper ingots, and I don't think he was ever laid off. My 
father was a city fireman. His father was an inspector with the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service at the bridge to Juarez. We were a lucky family. 
Wages were low, but regular. My mother's family voted for Roosevelt, my 
father's family against him, but I remember few political discussions of any 
kind. 

Later, when I began to read writers who reflected on the thirties, I read 
Henry Miller, Michael Fraenkel, Anais Nin, Louis-Ferdinand Céline, André 
Gide, Jean Giono, Wyndham Lewis, Ernst Junger, René Daumal, the Powys 
brothers, Bertrand Russell, H. L. Mencken—all iconoclasts and maver- 
icks, critical enough, but not an ideologue in the bunch. My own political- 
social view eventually emerged as an anarchistic ideal modified by the modest 
necessities of social contrast, public works, and the common defense. The 
commonweal also seems to require some regulation of the most predatory 
and aggressive tendencies of capital, but even more necessary are restric- 
tions on government's desire to conform all to a standard to ease 
bureaucracy's workload. Homogenization is the danger in a democracy. 


The Poet's Sadness 1s the General’s Sword 
—E. S. Morales 
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Marxist literary criticism, like Marxism generally, has for me all the 
intellectual respectability and interest of Rosicrucian literary criticism and 
theology. Marxism is a religion which modifies the usual pie-in-the-sky 
promises of religion to one of someday-have-your-own-piece-of-the-pie- 
right-here. Much is always promised, but little is delivered. The smart, the 
ruthless, the cynical, and the aggressive quickly take over the systems, as 
they take over everything they want, and take their profit as they will, while 
the pious lumpen proletariat wait and pay till death either for heaven or the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, both slick and heartless cons. 

The basic fallacy of Marxism, which it shares with Christianity and 
other religions, is the notion of the perfectability of man. They all suppose 
that gradually or suddenly, in this world or the next, the human race will 
step outside the food chain, resources will be limitless, and competition 
and strife will vanish. In the name of such silliness countless millions have 
suffered needlessly and died even before relentless nature would have taken 
them. Millions more will do likewise. 

Marxist analysis of historical situations is often entertaining and 
insightful, but this is only momentary, before the hackneyed apparatchik 
conclusion begins to be drawn according to the current orthodoxy of power. 

The only political philosopher after the Romans worth consideration 
is Machiavelli, who understood social dynamics perfectly. 


Liberals and Losers 


Why are liberals fascinated with losers? Can it be simple confusion 
about the nature of life on planet earth? Some error of perception about the 
food chain? Maybe liberals don't want to admit that winners are supposed 
to eat losers, one way or the other. Or maybe it's that dere noir of liberals— 
guilt. After all, people who believe repression is bad for you are capable of 
any delusion. 

My own suspicion is that inside many a liberal there beats a fascist 
heart. Why? Because a liberal is someone who knows exactly how you should 
live your life, and will happily legislate away every one of your freedoms if 
those freedoms interfere with his plan for making the world exactly the 
way he wants it, and you, too. 
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History shows us time and again the simple phenomenon of con- 
quest. People wash over the earth in shallow waves, cutting and mixing, 
one dominate one moment, another moment. There is no need for alarm. 
When the wave greater than your own appears you will slip under it, and be 
diminished. 

‘There is a myth that Americans have always been sympathetic to the 
underdog, but looking back on our treatment of Native Americans, or slaves, 
new immigrants, and our poor, it seems a myth without foundation. But 
there are certainly those about who preach and make political hay out of 
the need they see to prolong the suffering of incompetents, pollute the 
gene pool, and burden the able with the support of those whom Great 
Nature would process next. It is a high foolishness, filled with subtle traps, 
and it is wrecking this planet. Better plagues and strife than human cancer 
eating at the biosphere, masquerading as good works. 


Cranks 


Since I discovered at about the age of ten or twelve that I was eccentric 
in my opinions and interests, I have regarded other eccentrics benevolently. 
I suffered through the mild, overly aesthetic spasms of Sir Osbert Sitwell's 
mammoth autobiography, Left Hand, Right Hand, simply for the sake of 
coming to know his dotty, insensitive father, Sir George Sitwell, who 
demonstrated time and again what absurdities could really be accomplished 
with a great fortune. I honor hermits and holy men, the more bizarre the 
better. Currently, Johnny Lovewisdom holds my high esteem. The last 
communication I had from him, some years ago, was on paper the color of 
vin rouge, written from the crater of an extinct volcano in Ecuador, where 
he had gone to live and meditate on subjects of interest, which he did not 
deign to reveal. Tom Stuckert of Findlay College in Ohio has made a study 
of hermits and barrens dwellers which is most enlightening and fascinating. 

Literary cranks abound, of course, and their work varies from the in- 
tolerable and sincere experimentation of Arlene Zekowski and Stanley 
Berne, to the pontifical wisdom and posturing of Edward Dahlberg, whose 
genius should be admitted by all. Because I Was Flesh is one of the great 
illuminations of the American working class in hard times, and as an apologia 
ranks with Rexroth's Autobiographical Novel. But it is Dahlberg's critical 
works—The Flea of Sodom, The Sorrows of Priapus, and Shall These Bones 
Live that his brilliance is most manifest. He takes his styles and his attitudes 


from Sir Thomas Browne, the Old Testament, the Talmud, and the Church 
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Fathers. (Ah, dear reader, it comes flooding back—would you believe that 
I once taught a course in Patristics for the St. Thomas More Center at 
Washington State University? And spent hours entranced by the 
incandescent illusions enthroned in Henry Corbin's Avicenna and the 
Visionary Recitals?) Edward Dahlberg knew the satirical epistles of Saint 
Jerome as well as all the minor prophets. And wrote as though he were an 
anchorite disturbed in his hermitage by an upstart pagan. 

But it is he, and Randolph Bourne, and D. H. Lawrence who are the 
demonic and inspired critics of American literature this century, and who, 
along with Pound and Williams, prepared the way for such works as Olson's 
Call Me Ishmael, or Guy Davenport's Geography of the Imagination. There is 
a whole genre of subjectively charged criticism, of opinion openly held, of 
disdain for academic theories, and filled with an appreciation of vitality 
and power which is delicately avoided by many of the more proper and 
professional critics. The latter are the ones, or the heirs of the ones, who 
ignored the impact of Henry Miller on the American novel in the 1930s, or 
who lambasted Kenneth Patchen for failing to adhere to the New Critical 
standards; they are the critics who have never been able to deal with Robinson 
Jeffers, and remain studiously ignorant of such a major figure as Theodore 
Enslin because they don't know anything about music. 

These, I explain to my children, as I spread open the pages of the 
dreaded journals and proceedings (and ululating wraiths rise from the pages 
as though I were Odysseus summoning them forth from hell with a blood 
sacrifice), these, are the true Nerds you have heard of. Never take them 
seriously. Talk instead to the odd ones who wear baskets on their heads 
sometimes, eat fresh fruit without washing it, and talk of a crazy grandfather 
named Han Shan. They make the sense. 


Environments 


Environments pose interesting challenges. Each one is engaged in 
processing you. The jungle wants to process you quickly, wants all your 
particles now. It tries through insect bites, the delicate sipping of leeches, 
and a siege of thousands of microbes and parasites clustering at every orifice, 
all trying to get in, roost, and breed. The jungle sees you as warm, moist 
humus soon. I have loved the miles of jungle I have traveled. 

The desert is singular: it will keep you in glowing health as long as you 
can keep from losing your water. But it will try to steal that at every 
opportunity. And if it succeeds, it will have you more quickly than the jungle 
will in hours, or a few short days, and make you a baked and mummifying 
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specimen to be dribbled slowly back into the soil and air over a year, a 
decade, a millennium. I have loved the desert more. 

Mountains can tend to their needs suddenly, like freeways. 

Don't fall. The mountains are best. 


Wilderness 


The imaginative writer is a solitary, a lone walker, a sojourner in a 
wilderness, whether he will or no. I have taken this truth literally, and find 
deep pleasure and my best thought stemming from time alone, or walking 
with a friend in desolate country. Circumstances have been that most of my 
walks these past thirty years or so have been solitary ones. But some few 
have been made precious by the presence of family or friends. 

If I am a misanthrope, I am happy enough with right company. In 
August of 1987 a friend of forty years and I walked the Jornada del Muerto 
in New Mexico. David Burwell and I made many climbs together in the 
late forties, culminating in a second ascent of The Wedge in the Organ 
Mountains in 1950. After that, we both went into the Navy, and I saw him 
only once in the next thirty-five years. We had no trouble walking the miles 
together again, separated, as in our youth, by half a mile or so, except at 
meditational pauses for hydration and gorp. We spoke at least a hundred 
words together each day, and departed knowing our bond was as strong as 
it had been years before. 

I have sat in alpenglow at some strange hour of the Arctic night, as 
bright as day elsewhere, brewed tea and looked upon a fastness great it 
seemed as all of Africa, alone, and been content, and filled. Or, a few years 
ago after another climb of The Wedge with Dick Ingraham, I watched him 
trudge down the mountainside, a blue-parkaed dot, and disappear, and then 
all the lights of the Mesilla Valley filled the western horizon in the night, a 
hundred thousand souls no more than ten miles away, and I as isolate as the 
moon upon my ridge. These are times of perspective, of consideration, of a 
quiet that is no-man-fathomed. I could not do without them. 


On Being a White Bourgeois Male 


It is true. I am one of the same folks that brought you this civilization, 
botched though it may be. Brought you penicillin, telescopes, pistols, 


transistors, motorcycles, carbon steel, diamond jewelry, many wars, the 
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condom, colonialism, zippers, anaesthetics, the printing press, plastic, toilet 
paper, and banks. We have been happy to present to you both Communism 
and Capitalism, and many muddy philosophies and religions, none of them 
true. We have painted many lovely nudes and flowers and written more bad 
poems than good. We have raped, and pillaged, and destroyed. We have 
cured. We have fed, and loved, starved and hated. We invented explosives. 
It has been wonderful fun, and we hope that you enjoy our show. It's the 
only one around. Just about everybody but a few stick-in-the-muds will 
admit that. 

There are other ways of organizing things, of course. But not very 
many of them have worked out as well. Many cultures have taught their 
members patterns of behavior not conducive to survival when these cultures 
need to adapt to changing environments. We call them primitive. Adaptation 
is necessary for life. And this century has been, par excellance, the century 
of changing environments. 

So hang on, hold your breath. There's a big one coming, and no way 


off the bus. 


Women and History 


It seems to be a basic feminist notion that men are collectively 
responsible for everything wrong with the world. However, if one accepts 
this, it is hard to deny the corollary that men are also responsible for most 
that is right in the world, too. For whatever reason, it has been the male 
which has given us scientific understanding, mathematical insight, and 
technological application, as well as most great art. 

Women are clearly exerting more and more influence in the world, 
and many pursue interests and vocations once regarded as the provinces of 
men. Since the more talent we can bring to work on the problems of specie 
survival, the more apt we are to solve these problems, I can only applaud 
the efforts of the women and men concerned. 

I do not feel the slightest twinge of guilt, however, that women have 
not always been so broadly concerned with societal matters. Power is neutral. 
There is no objective significance in one group oppressing another. History 
cocks a bland, indifferent, if slightly amused, eye on conquerors and 
conquered, slaves and masters, the rich and the bankrupt, the good and the 
bad alike. It doesn't matter whether the Cowboys or the Indians win, unless 
you are a Cowboy or an Indian, or rooting for one or the other. This is not 
to say historical events do not have consequences, some of which may be of 
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importance to us, or to somebody else. But events have no intrinsic worth, 
anymore than anything has intrinsic worth. 

I have no idea why women have not dominated civilization, or at least 
equaled men's accomplishments over a broad spectrum of activity. This is, I 
believe, the greatest mystery presented by our species. It seems silly that a 
bit more upper body strength and some testosterone-induced aggressiveness 
in males should have enabled them to overshadow the healthier, more stable 
females. It is either lack of inclination, or lack of ability, and I don't think it 
is the latter. Why haven't women wanted to run things and do things the 
way men have? It's a simple enough question, but the answer is quite beyond 
me. I think, if I may echo the suggestion given by Ursula Le Guin a decade 
ago, that "sex serves mainly to define gender, and the gender of the person 
is not exhausted, or even very nearly approached, by the label "man" or 
"woman," and I conclude with her that an investigation of marriage is of 
supreme importance in understanding human beings. 

Whatever, the mystery stands, best expressed this century by Freud's 
anguished question, "Was will das Weib?" 


Favorite Women Writers 


I have been asked by a number of sardonic wretches to add to my list 
of great women writers. I am happy to comply, and in a recent poem extolling 
Mr. Joyce, noted that "the other novel" was written by Jane Austen. And so 
it was. In another section of this paper I praise Murasaki Shikibu for The 
Tale of Genji, the first novel in the world, written in 1010, and hardly 
surpassed by any imitators of the form. I have been a fan of Kay Boyle's 
since I read her war novel, Avalanche, in 1944, when I was twelve. It was 
the Wartime Edition, and I found it in the library at William Beaumont 
Army Hospital, where I lived. Her collection, Fifty Stories (1980), provides 
the reader with the most accurate and sensitive account of Europe over the 
previous forty years by an American that I know of, and anyone wanting to 
learn about the Lost Generation must read Being Geniuses Together, with 
her complementary chapters added to Robert McAlmon's text. My 
friendship with her was most precious. 

Another friend and extraordinary writer is Carol Berge, whose 
innovative fiction has extended the possibilities of the genre. A reader should 
see especially 4 Couple Called Moebius (1972), Fierce Metronome (1981), 
and Secrets, Gossip, and Slander (1984). Her magazine, Center, was the center 
for avant garde fiction for thirteen impressive issues during the seventies 
and early eighties. Brilliant, inventive, and able to convey passion and 
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sensitivity in complex and daring stylistics, she is unmatched among 
contemporary American women writers for her originality and power. 

Leslie Marmon's Ceremony (1977) has brought her well deserved fame, 
and I hope riches, along with a MacArthur Fellowship. I first met her in 
1972 at Durango, during one of Randall Ackley's wild and incredible 
Southwest Poets Conferences. She read most impressively from her book 
of poems, Laguna Woman, and was a voice of sanity and sensibility during 
the often rambunctious discussions we held. She is a marvelous woman, 
and a treasure for all to cherish. 

I had a hand in publishing Laura Chester's first two books, The A// 
Night Salt Lick (1972) and Nightlatch (1974). Since then she has done just 
fine without my assistance. Her new anthology, Deep Down, is a Book of 
the Month Club and Quality Paperback Book Club Selection, and needs 
no touting by me. In 1987, Station Hill published her Lupus Novice, a sincere, 
frightening, and heroic book of her battle with Lupus Erythematosus. 
Burning Deck has put out Free Rein, a collection of swift, intricate prose 
poems, and John Martin's Black Sparrow Press published her selected poems, 
In the Zone, in the fall of 1988. She is clearly one of the most dynamic, 
lucid, and endearing of all the young women writers I know. She is also a 
dynamite horsewoman and skier. 

Carolyn Forché, Dara Wier, Carol Pierman, Susu Jeffrey, and many 
other fine young women poets have been students of mine. I am proud of 
them and their work, and hope I have had no long term bad effect on any. 


The City 


Civilized human life is impossible in the city, in the din and incessant, 
mindless chatter, in the smoke and stench, in the credulities of marketplace 
and media. It is generalized psychic and physical festering. The city is false 
because information there is twisted and distorted. The city is based on 
illusions: the illusions of need, of profit, of sensuality, of right information, 
of power, of growth. But nothing there is as it seems: not the people, brutal 
or brutalized, degenerates wandering the streets supplicating the demons 
within; not the useless objects of the shops, not the blattering drivel from 
TV and radio, nor the sodden lies and fancies of print, or cocktail parties. If 
you would see the impact of the city, look into the faces in the saloons or 
subway cars. Even Dante would squirm at the sight. 

The city comes into being very simply because humans cannot control 


their breeding, and become easily trapped by specialization. There is probably 
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a way for a strictly limited human population to enjoy the biosphere in 
comparative comfort and peace, and allocate responsibilities so that a 
relatively high level of material culture can be maintained. But none of us 
will live to see it. 

The affluent can insulate themselves for a time from the general malaise 
of the city, much as liver flukes live happily in a man dying of lung cancer. 
But only for a time. Such liver flukes praise life in the city and its amenities. 

Cities once had a reason to exist, as centers of trade, of specialized 
occupations, as seats of government, and concentrations of military power. 
But electronic communication, regional warehousing, decentralized manu- 
facturing, that is to say, technology, has done away with the need for the 
megalopolis. The essential work of New York City—its port and allied 
activities, could be successfully handled by a tenth or twentieth of the present 
population. And the great running sores of earth with their miles of slums 
and millions of garbage pickers are simple and graphic symptoms of the 
die-off frenzy now beginning. The desperate poor come in from the coun- 
tryside where conditions are even more intolerable than those of the favelas 
and shanty towns. They want work and food, and there is too little of either. 
There is no solution for these people. There is no chance that they and 
their children will face anything except worsening conditions. Neither charity 
nor revolution will save them, or us. 


Religion 


For all the long history of religion there is very little to be said about 
it. Projection and delusion are simple phenomena. But, as Feuerback once 
remarked, "religion is corrigible intellectual error," and it is certainly possible 
to transcend this hankering after immortality and justice. The particles of 
your body are as immortal as any matter, and will simply take on new 
configurations in future eons; and as for justice, who ever gets what he 
deserves? 

If a god exists—as First Cause, say—clearly it delights in remaining 
hidden. 

I had a long and complex relationship with religious belief, going back 
to my childhood. Thomas Paine's Common Sense at sixteen ended the veneer 
of modest Protestantism I had been raised with. In my twenties I was 
fascinated by Asian thought, and read much of D. T. Suzuki's work on 
Zen, many of the Buddhist and Hindu texts, and there was a short time in 
my life when I would have described myself as a Buddhist. However, it was 
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not long before I realized that, as much as I loved Asia, its cultures, and its 
people, I was not an Asiatic, and to pretend to be so was pretentious and 
silly. Later on, in graduate school, filled with medievalism, I decided I could 
be a Catholic if I put my mind to it. I did, for some years. But it was always 
a conscious effort, and as assiduously as I read the theologians and the 
mystics, and mastered the intricacies of doctrine and history, it was clear 
that this was all for me an intellectual exercise, all surface, all show. For 
many years now, admitting what I feel and know, I have been happy and 
content in the universe physics tries to describe, and have not sought beyond 


it. And there I stand. 


Warriors and Warlocks Again 


Our culture has an abundance of poets and novelists now, more than 
we can read. The celebration of aesthetic originality, or insight and expres- 
sion, is everywhere. But imaginative works, however wonderful, are not the 
best ways of dealing with the problems of reality. We need many more and 
better thinkers pondering the problems of matter: scientists, mathemati- 
cians, engineers, physicians, and economists. These are the warlocks that 
permit a society to function efficiently in the world. Our educational system 
is failing us badly in this respect. Our sybaritic culture does not incline our 
youth to the hard work required to master any of these disciplines. Our 
schools demand far too little of the best or the worst. And too many bright 
young people are encouraged to regard their playful fantasies and emotional 
effusions as "creativity" and the ends sought in their schooling. Marianne 
Moore meant it when she said, "there are things that are important beyond 
all this fiddle." 

As for our need of warriors, it is self-evident to anyone who ever kept 
watch while men out there in the dark moved in to kill. 


James Joyce 


Joyce's supremacy as a writer of fiction is clearly evident to me. He has 
written the finest bi/dungsroman in Portrait of the Artist, the most telling 
book of short stories in Dubliners, the greatest novel in U/ysses, and created 
in Finnegans Wake the most intricate literary artifact the world has ever 
seen, the equivalent of a whole lost civilization. He did this within the 
fullness of human experience, profoundly and playfully, with the deepest 
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insight and sympathy. There is a term in Sanskrit, //a, which refers to all of 
creation reflected as a joyous, moving dance of the gods, which expresses 
for me the most moving characteristic of Joyce's writing and his vision. 

In the second rank there are a number of gifted writers, both male and 
female, and of various cultural backgrounds, who have made up some grand 
and lovely tales. If one or the other of them may rival Joyce in some area, 
none of them equals him in all. Some of my favorites are the eleventh 
century's Lady Murasaki's novel, Tales of Genji; The Golden Lotus, by an 
unknown sixteenth century Chinese novelist; and Ts'ao Hsueh-Ch'in's 
Dream of the Red Chamber. These are three of the most powerful and beautiful 
novels ever written, far in advance of any similar narrative development in 
Europe of the time. The three completed volumes of Wyndham Lewis's 
tetralogy, The Human Age, constitute for Martin Seymour-Smith "the 
greatest single imaginative prose work in English of this century." And 
those volumes, The Childermass, Malign Fiesta, and Monstre Gai, written 
after Lewis had become totally blind, represent for me certainly the greatest 
unappreciated work in fiction, and he is second only to Joyce in my pantheon. 


Drama 


There has been no writer of drama of the first rank since the death of 
Shakespeare. Drama is now a dead art form. It has been totally superceded 
by the motion picture. Where it does remain as a curiosity and tourist 
attraction is in the most intense urban wastelands and their imitators (smaller 
wastelands and universities). Doubtless the stage is a good training school 
for actors and other technicians, but as an aesthetic experience it is vastly 
overrated by a few and reasonably ignored by the many. There are some 
who would say this about all serious literature. 


Why the Literature of Exhaustion 
is Written by White People 


During a recent summer I was sitting on the deck of a restaurant at 
Big Sur, enjoying a rich dessert and a glass of decent red wine, when I 
noticed a man—a white man—dressed in white, with white shoes, white 
slacks, and a white blouse-like shirt taking photographs of the fog bank 
with a 200mm lens. It was quite sunny and beautiful on the deck, but the 
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coast itself was cloaked in dense fog. I watched his finger as it pressed the 
shutter eight times as he took photographs of a thick, solid gray fog bank. 
The photos would turn out a uniform gray. That's what cameras are for. 
But I decided at that moment that here was a man who could give no 
satisfactory explanation for his existence. 

He had an Asian wife, slim and Californian, dressed in matching white. 
She watched him take the photographs as though he were not there. Then 
they left, without trying a dessert, or a glass of wine. The parking lot of the 
restaurant was full of the kind of cars that drive to Big Sur, including a 
Lambourghini that looked like a black plexiylass coffin custom-made for a 
very fat and unpleasant gangster. And the curio shop-cum-boutique under 
the restatuant was full of the passengers of those cars. White people. Washed. 
Appropriately dressed for their socio-economic-cultural niche. Polite. (One 
of our children provided the only tantrum I witnessed there that afternoon.) 
Aud I wanted to kill every one of the bastards. I have never in my life been 
so overcome by the futility and absurdity of existence as while I observed 
these white people guing about their weekend pleasures. Can you under- 
stand what I mean when I say the crowds at Disneyland, just a few days 
before, were like Pre-Socratic philosophers in their earnestness in 
comparison with these white people? However banal and superficial the 
stimulation at Disneyland, the joy was real. There was no joy at Nepenthe, 
only smugness. The accidie of the medieval monk, stultified beyond belief 
by religious monotony, was vibrant and real compared with the hopeless 
illusions spinning in the minds of these folk. 

My companions insisted that most of these white people came from 
Los Angeles, where atmospheric chemistry has led to a specialized sub- 
species. But I countered with the observation that a census of the parking 
lot showed a national trend, matched perhaps by the demographics of hot- 
tub sales, attendance at holistic medicine seminars, non-hiking Sierra Club 
memberships, aud per capita cocaine use. Or perhaps it is the books they 
read. I tremble at the thought of what must rest on their bookshelves. 
Wellness texts. The autubiographies of The Talking Heads. Post-modernist 
schlock. On Death and Dying. Jonathan Livingston Seagull. The Language 
poets. 

There are the attluent dead, the movers and shakers of America, whose 
corpses zleam aud smell fresh as laundry. But not only are they dead, they 
aie also profoundly insane. There is a myth among them that artists are 
c1azy. But it is not the artasts in America who are crazy. It is the ordinary, 
well: fed, well: off citzzens. A half hour's conversation with them reveals 
twisted psyches, blighted intellects, totally depraved desires, and frustrations 
like barbed wire entanglements. Sanity is rarer than sainthood in our culture, 
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as rare as a true friend of color among these white people, or a satisfactory 
explanation for their existence. 


Opportunity 


I challenge the very idea of opportunity as it is used today, for it seems 
to be regarded as a deus ex machina which solves all problems. It is used as 
an excuse for failure, and to avoid responsibility for one's own fate. All 
inadequacies of character, passiveness, lack of intelligence are supposedly 
erased by opportunity. They are not. 

Each of us must take the given historical situation as the reality to be 
dealt with; this is the environment our wills and abilities must operate in. 
Each one must work his context to his own best advantage. 

If this sounds like cold elitism, so be it. But note these words by the 
martyred Archbishop of El Salvador, Oscar Romero: "Liberation will come 
not only when the poor are mere recipients of the benefits of government 
or of the Church, but when they themselves are active protagonists of their 
struggle and their liberation, thus unmasking the ultimate root of false 
paternalism even on the part of the Church" (Catholic Worker, August, 1988, 


p-7). 


South Africa 


For some years now it has been unfashionable, and even sinful in some 
circles, to note that most of the inhabitants of Africa are much worse off in 
their independent states than they were under colonial rule. 

The end of colonialism did not bring about liberte, egalite, or fraternite, 
nor open Democratic Vistas. Instead, it released the forces of tribalism which 
has accounted for the death of more Africans in the past forty years than 
any other factor. Yet I notice no public campaigns in the western world to 
eradicate tribalism, no matter how explicitly its gruesome excesses have 
been documented. No, public outcry in the west is directed at the Republic 
of South Africa's apartheid policies, which, however repressive, seem hardly 
worth mentioning among the savageries of the regimes of Milton Obote or 
Idi Amin, to name only two of a devilish lot. 

Why is this? The answer is simple. Americans and western Europeans 
know nothing about tribalism. It does not compute. But they know every- 
thing about white racial prejudice against blacks. They do understand their 
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own experience, and they have been taught that these feelings of prejudice 
are wrong, that they should be extirpated from civilized society. And what 
better way to project their feelings of disgust and guilt than onto a distant, 
yet similar, society. The more we punish South Africa for its racial policies, 
the more our own guilt is eased. We can raise our heads and show the world 
we have overcome our own racism, though hypocrisy may still grin in our 
dark and frightened hearts. 

Implicit in the liberal condemnation of South Africa's apartheid system 
and the silence concerning wanton tribal killing, inept and monstrous 
governments, waste, extravagance, corruption, and vicious disregard for the 
most basic human rights which has been characteristic of all too many of 
the "emerging" nations of the third world, is profound condescension, 
paternalism, and racism. We must not, liberals say in modest superiority, be 
too quick to condemn the errors these people make as they work their slow 
way to civilization, for the ideals of representative government are quite 
new to them. As indeed they are, and continue to be in many instances. 

What the liberal mind does not find it politic to admit is that savage 
behavior is savage behavior, and simply should not be excused. I find the 
hypocrisy of such folk who do, disgusting. 


The Old Lore 


What do I know of the old lore? Damn little. But enough to know 
that if you want to learn about the Kabbalah, read Gershom Scholem in 
preference to A. E. Waite. Magic does not exist, though it can have a 
profound effect on the magician. Live among Navahos even a short time 
and the omnipresence of witchcraft beliefs becomes evident. But their culture 
is no different, and certainly no less coherent in their terms than hundreds 
or thousands of other cultures the world over. The Shekinah, the Metatron, 
the Sephirotic Tree are everywhere, as are the left and right-hand paths, 
the chakras, and every pantheon ever explored and created. Popular texts 
are nearly always flawed and silly. This is one area to find the true scholars 
and test them on every page. Let me say there are three books fundamental 
to the western arcanum: Gershon Scholem, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism 
(1961), and Frances Yates' two classics: The Art of Memory (1966), and 
Giordano Bruno and the Hermetic Tradition (1964). No texts comparable in 
breadth exist in English for the eastern traditions. Alain Daniélou's Hindu 
Polytheism is profound, but primarily esoteric, as is Frits Staal's monumental 
Agni: The Vedic Ritual of the Fire Altar (Delhi: Motilal Barnarsidas, 1983, 2 
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vols.). One might begin with Hamlet's Mill, "An Essay Investigating the 
Origins of Human Knowledge and its Transmission through Myth," by 
Giorgio de Santillana and Hertha von Dechend. Both are superb historians 
of science, and both have the capacity to question received tradition radically. 
The book will lead you into a labyrinth of historical possibilities and 
reinterpretations of commonly held assumptions about early human cultures. 
If you wish to begin to know the old texts, and the oral traditions behind 
them, there is no better place to begin than in the 2344 pages of H. Munro 
Chadwick's and N. Kershaw Chadwick's The Growth of Literature. The three 
volumes were very difficult to find until 1986, when Cambridge University 
Press reprinted them. For our own tradition, it is important to learn Old 
English, and if possible, Old Norse, for in our own heroic literature and the 
sagas, are available the basic modes of literary understanding. 

If our "Language Poets" were serious, they would study Icelandic Skaldic 
verse and learn how games and obscurity can really work. 

This section could too easily become a book, and so I leave the subject 
with two final clues: more than thirty years ago Charles Olson wrote "A 
Bibliography on America for Ed Dorn." It is a brilliant poem in the form 
of a reading list and comments. Four Seasons published it, and it is still 
available, so far as I know. In response to that work, in homage to it, and to 
reflect a broader range of literature, I wrote a small book, Gnomonology: A 
Handbook of Systems (1971). Sand Dollar published it in an edition of 1000 
copies, and it is long out of print, and scarce. But it is, I think, a good book 
of leads. It was the best I could do at the time, anyway. 


In Praise of Explorers 


A yearning for the fantastic can be satisfied by attending the discoveries 
and theories of Theodore Kaluza and Oskar Klein. Their gauge theories 
present us with the foam structure of space, the equivalence of electromag- 
netism and gravity, explain all physics in geometric terms, and embed us in 
an extraordinary universe where dimensions permeate us, curled like tight 
pinfeathers of geometry into our particles (which were once in stars). These 
dimensions that swarm us are as deep as imagination, yet as unobtrusive as 
the eyelash mites we carry unknowing, or our mitochondria, no kin at all, 
alien, meshed with our cells to death and beyond. 

No fictional universe is as bizarre as the actual one we inhabit, no 
poet's trope as daring and unexpected as our own mating. 
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To read profoundly and broadly, without becoming dominated by 
literature: this is the problem a serious writer faces. And not to let the 
means become an end. He has, as Shattuck writes of René Daumal, "to 
struggle with the temptation to which poets are prone: the tendency to 
conceive of life and reality entirely through language" (Mount Analogue, p. 
23). 

My view is that the Language Poets have fallen prey to this temptation. 
Poetry is one of the most subtle and complex arts, depending on a counter- 
point of tension between the ordinary and the aesthetic uses of language to 
generate interest. If the Language Poets can be said to have a coherent 
program, it seems to be to avoid semantic referents and let the language 
play by itself. This solipsistic use of language clearly interests some people, 
and in a universe where everything possible is permitted, who am I to deny 
anyone such a simple pleasure? And I do not. What I do, however, is to 
point out that an analogous pleasure can be had by the perusal of a Table of 
Random Numbers, and that solipsism can be frustratingly lonely. There is 
a moment of delight, for instance, on first hearing Michael McClure's beast 
language, or swimming for the surface in one of Gertrude Stein's or dear 
Louis Zukofsky's supra-linguistic- mesh-depths. But the delight soon fades 
for me if the play proves to lead to nothing substantial to muse on, to no 
insight which illuminates something I am interested in. There has to be 
something beyond the language. 

If any are surprised that I name Michael McClure, Gertrude Stein, 
and Louis Zukofsky as Language Poets, let me add I think of them as 
idiosyncratic prototypes whose interest in syntactical play often obscures or 
nullifies the semantic content of the language. (This does not happen in 
the darkest corners of Finnegans Wake, or in Beckett's sub-lunary nada, 
strangely.) But it is the main characteristic, as I have said, of the Language 
Poet Consortium active today. When I go to these texts I find tedium, 
emptiness, and pretense. 

There are, of course, poets of exemplary sophistication who use the 
music of language as the surface and the depth of their poetry without 
excluding referents and insight, maintaining a connection to the world 
outside language. Louis Zukofsky usually writes in this mode, and Theodore 
Enslin, Basil Bunting, and Martin Rosenblum do consistently. Each of 
these poets is either a professional musician, or the equivalent, deeply 
schooled and practiced. I think it is their work which explores most fruitfully 
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and richly the ground that Language Poets would annex, but lack the means 
to do so. Read these poets, and then turn to the thin, mechanized texts of 
the Language Poets. If you can be satisfied by their watery soup—well, 
maybe you'll develop a fashionably slim mind. 

This has been a century of experiment in the arts, and of a drive for 
originality. (The transition manifesto of 1929 sums it up neatly) And one 
might want to argue that an attitude sixty years old is hardly new. But that 
is not the point. If the Language Poets seem better fitted to the twenties, or 
the Mauve Decade than this one (or did I miss something and this is the 
Mauve Decade revidivus?), and reflect quaintness reminiscent of a 
Gurdjieffien circle, what they truly represent is the vacuum-headedness of 
readers and reviewers, publishers and touts, who are still living in the after- 
spasm of the sixties, and think that youth, revolutionary zeal, anti-intellec- 
tualism, and anti-traditionalism are the marks of true genius (instead of the 
marks of jejune peckerwoods). 

I am also deeply suspicious of programs, and five-year plans for poetry. 
And I distrust anyone too interested in making explicit the implicit theory 
that lives in every poem. I think the poem is too mysterious an utterance to 
be the result of an ideological conceit. Poems based too closely on a plan 
are like games, which purport to reflect some stylized formalization of an 
aspect of ordinary life. But games are actually about nothing; they have no 
referents, and they do not translate well. No battle was ever won on the 
playing fields of Eton. Games involve rules and cooperation, and boring 
social mechanics. They would make you in the shape of the other, reduce 
you, dominate you, glorify you, and nullify you in their name. Envy and ego 
spawn competition. I have come to link games with the disease of cities 
and the loss of self, the loss of autonomy, which leaves the infected one 
hankering after the ersatz stimulation and diversion of games. I'll not damn 
an idle hour at chess, but rather a day alone with a view of the sky or a stone 
for my part. 

One more observation about the Language Poets and I'll leave them 
to their valley of dry bones. And that has to do with cultural loss. To write 
a poem is to cry out; to cry out is to dream of a listener. And if we are lonely 
wretches, garbling our thoughts in some semi-communal code, hoarse in 
the darkness, it is folly to ignore the words of others, the long web of inter- 
change we can connect with, unless we are so vain we make ourselves deaf 
to celebrate our isolate uniqueness. 


There are words that mean nothing 
But there is something to mean. 
Not a declaration which ts truth 
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Which ts. It 1s the business of the poet 
To suffer the things of the world 
And to speak them and himself out.' 
—George Oppen, 
"The Building of the Skyscraper," 


second stanza 


Concluding Incomplete Contentions 


Nearly everything of literary importance in British and American 
literature since 1900 first appeared in the world of small presses and literary 
magazines, unsubsidized by universities or governments. Editions have been 
small, financial loss inescapable, and readership numbered in the dozens. I 
have no idea how so much good literature has survived such a system. 

No fictional universe is as bizarre as the actual one we inhabit. This 
has made journals such as Nature, Scientific American, Science News, and The 
Lancet among the most incredible intellectual treats available. A poet with 
neither physics nor eel-lore is a trifle, to be placed with ninnies lost in a 
garden or ignorant of the six most common birds found there. 

The strength of Modernism is that it synthesized the powers of 
Classicism and Romanticism, and welcomed the heterogeneity of the world. 
It can be practiced in muddy boots. Post-modernism, insofar as it exists, is 
a dandified aestheticism; it should not be confused with minimalism in 
fiction. 


Let the hasty reader beware 
—E.S. Morales 
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If You're So Equal, Why Aren't You? 


My title sums up the problem I have whenever I encounter the claims 
of one group or another for some sort of special treatment based on a previous 
or ongoing inferior status in society. It seems to me that being in an inferior 
status is prima facie evidence of some inferiority. The tigers of reality demand 
simple excellence and achievement. History is blind to gender, race, and 
ethnicity; it simply records who did what. Who discovered this or that, 
who took something away from someone else, who succeeded in this context, 
and who failed in that. 

The dominant civilization of the past thousand years has been rooted 
in the classical civilizations of the Mediterranean, and their extensions into 
Europe and America. It is a civilization characterized by scientific and 
technological prowess, economic and political structures which are highly 
adaptable, and a high regard for individual achievement. The advances in 
the sciences, the arts, in understanding have been overwhelmingly the work 
of male minds. And despite every attempt by sentimentalists and egalitarian 
liberals to somehow change the facts, renew the canon, and celebrate sexual 
and ethnic diversity, the facts remain. There have never been world class 
mathematicians, physicists, chemists, philosophers, composers, poets, 
historians, chess masters, or what have you which were female, or male 
members of non-European cultures, in any proportion commensurate with 
their numbers. Madame Curie, Sophie Germain, Emily Dickinson, Jane 
Austen, or Ramanujan notwithstanding, the bulk of achievements of our 
civilization has been the work of European and American males. And if 
the protest is made, "it's only because they ran things," I would answer, 
"precisely." They ran things because they enforced their superiority. Power 
seldom goes unexpressed. I can imagine many wishing that the sexes were 
equal in all abilities, and that each culture possessed the same powers as all 
the others—but it is foolish to imagine that this ever was, or could be, the 
case. Equality before the law says nothing of equality of capacity; equal 
access does not guarantee equal success. The optative is not the indicative. 
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The U.S. Army in its wisdom may decide that gender-norming is 
politically important, and hold that female soldiers who can do twenty push- 
ups are the equal of male soldiers who must do forty-five. But this is politi- 
cal expediency that puts at grave risk all women who are so falsely ap- 
praised when the battle begins, and real physical strength is needed. A hun- 
dred and ten pound woman, even in fine physical shape, humping cighty 
pounds of ruck and rifle, under battlefield stress, cannot be as efficient as a 
larger, stronger male with the same load. Universities and medical schools, 
in their passion to appease legislators who hold the purse strings, lower 
standards for politically desirable students. Various professional and trade 
examinations are also race and gender normed so that people receive grades 
based on sex and race, and not achievement. The tigers of reality feed wildly 
in such situations. 

Ultimately what destroys a culture is inefficiency; it ceases to meet the 
demands of the day. Witness the decline of Native American cultures after 
the European invasion. The weak are always dominated and supplanted by 
the powerful. Those cultures which most avidly pursue illusions are soonest 
emptied of vitality, even if their illusions shine with high moral purpose 
and the desire for universal happiness, justice, and fullness of being. When 
the simple principles of life as illuminated by Machiavelli and Malthus are 
ignored, ruin follows swiftly. 

I hear the tigers roaring. 
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Megadeath 


It 1s self-evident that we are born into a universe without value, and 
that we may value what we choose. We may assert, establish, and defend 
those values as we may. If we hold our lives dear, we may choose values 
which enhance our lives. Or we may not, and rush through our temporary 
existence. We assert what we wish, and operate accordingly, as long as we 
have power to do so. We pay whatever toll the universe exacts from those 
who operate according to the values we generate. It is quite simple, this matter 


of living. 


Anyone browsing the newsstands at the turn of 1988 could have noticed 
that Time magazine, instead of heralding the Man or Woman of the Year, 
featured "Endangered Earth" on the cover of its January 2nd edition, and 
the lead article of the December 1988 National Geographic was "Can Man 
Save This Fragile Earth?" coupled with an essay on population by Paul and 
Anne Ehrlich of Stanford University. The recent catastrophic oil spill in 
Prince Edward Sound has also claimed much attention. And every few 
weeks the media reminds us that hundreds of thousands, millions, face 
death by starvation in the sahel of Africa in Sudan, Ethiopia, and other 
countries of the area. This summer saw an epidemic of bacterial meningitis— 
20 thousand dead in Ethiopia, Somalia, Nigeria and Kenya. 

We all know the tropical rain forests are being destroyed and that 
their destruction poses grave problems for life on earth. We know the 
names Cherynobl and Three Mile Island, and know we are running out of 
space to dump our garbage in, and that the Hanover, Washington nuclear 
waste dumps are leaking contaminants—radioactive contaminants—into 
the Columbia River. Clearly , the whole damn place is coming down around 
our heads. We've got holes in the atmosphere, we've got acid rain, we've got 
polluted air and gridlock in California. We've got schoolhouses full of 
asbestos, water fountains leaking lead into our gullets, and radon gas seeping 
into our basements, and we've got a national debt that will indenture our 


grandchildren, if we have any. The whole September 1989 issue of Scientific 
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American is devoted to the urgent problems of our planet. 

The one contributing factor to a// those problems is excessive human 
population. We have evolved many different kinds of human societies during 
our stay on earth, and many different ways of life have proved viable over 
the centuries, as /ong as resources have been plentiful. But when demand on 
resources increases, only those societies capable of efficient adaptation are 
able to sustain themselves even in the short term. And even the most efficient 
will eventually reach the limit of the environment's ability to sustain human 
life. It takes no genius to recognize that the single most important element 
involved in the destruction of the biosphere is excessive human population. 
In 1800 there about one billion human beings. It took a hundred and twenty- 
five years for that figure to double. Two billion people in 1925. Today that 
figure has fripled to nearly six billion. And by 2025, there will be eight to 
ten billion desperate human beings trying to stay alive on what's left of the 
planet. If I'm still around, I'll be 93 and won't give a hoot; but my youngest 
daughter will be but 42. I don't like to think what her life will be like, or 
that of her children. They will be bitter and angry, and rightfully so, for 
their ancestors of the twentieth century, who had ample warning of the 
coming catastrophe, did nothing. And we are doing nothing today at all 
commensurate with the urgency of the problem. And the reason is that we 
are hung on the horns of a dilemma. 

What we need to do is decrease the human population significantly. 
But we are constrained from attempting this for the very good reason that 
we have, in general, decided that proper public policy is to regard individual 
human life as extremely important, and that public policy should be to save 
lives whenever possible. The principles we currently hold prohibit us from 
acting on the knowledge that more than half (let us say) of the human 
population is excessive, and a clear danger to the survival of the other half, 
as well as to the health of the biosphere and all its species. 

Neither Time nor National Geographic, nor Scientific American nor any 
other source I am familiar with faces all the implications of this problem. 
The Ehrlichs present the case clearly: the human species is depleting in 
decades resources which took thousands and'millions of years to create; 
and it is not simply the many and the ignorant who are responsible. "The 
birth of a baby in the United States imposes more than a hundred times the 
stress on the world's resources and environment as a birth in, say, 
Bangladesh." (VG, Dec. 1988, p.917). Wealthy and developed nations by 
the demands of their affluent populations are far more damaging to the 
biosphere than are undeveloped nations. 

But if we are to rid ourselves of half our number, which half do you 
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think will get the axe? At this moment we enter the world of politics, power, 
economics, and brute reality. Iam going to assume that the developed nations 
will spare themselves at the expense of the underdeveloped nations simply 
because they have the means to do so. (When in doubt about political 
decisions, let Machiavelli be your guide.) Note that we are talking about a 
number 500 times as great as the six million victims of the Holocaust. Will 
letting the starving starve do it? Or letting plague rage? 

We don't need to turn back the cultural clock to the cruelty and 
barbarism the Romans were capable of, nor the ferocious campaigns against 
the heterodox of the middle ages when the Bishop of Nantes gave his cry, 
still seen in a faulty version on machismo t-shirts today —Kill Them All: 
God Will Know His Own. We can slip comfortably back into a time not 
far beyond the beginning of this century, when the KKK came close to 
ruling several states, and we were smack dab in the middle of the Good Ole 
Days! After all, we had solved the problem of excess Indian population, 
hadn't we? "The Only Good Indian is a Dead Indian." "Nits make lice." 
(In this latter matter we were not quite as efficient as the European settlers 
of Argentina and Chile, who simply made extinct their indigenous 
populations.) 

It will not take much of a change in our cultural mind to slip back to 
attitudes only a few decades past when we begin to believe most truly that 
the Oshers are a threat to our own lives. 

AIDS is now sweeping Africa, and will doubtless soon increase its toll 
over the world. But will AIDS be enough? And, with all the dangers of its 
unchecked spread, there are also many bacteriological agents in the armories 
of the developed nations to curb the resource hungry. Something will be 
done, because something is always done when people feel threatened. What 
is done may be very foolish, as that is in perfect keeping with the record of 
the species, but no society will willingly refuse to act when its existence is 
threatened. 

But, some of you will want to say, what about reason? What about 
birth control? Voluntary birth control and economic incentive birth control 
has reduced the population growth a small amount in some countries. But 
its impact has been insignificant so far. 

We still have the six billion daily eaters to contend with. What about 
mass sterilization? Who will sterilize whom? Under what conditions and 
what laws? What about "human rights," and other such fictions? What 
about the idea that human life is sacred and worth saving? What happens 
to our Constitution when we begin, in some probably clever way, to mark 
some for survival, and others for death? 


There are no easy answers. Clearly the U.S. Constitution was not 
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framed with this eventuality conceived of, and the concomitant notions of 
human rights spread across the globe may well be hopelessly erroneous. 

This, as the witch said to Dorothy, "is a very delicate matter." It deals 
with sex. 

If humans continue the practice of breeding beyond the limit of the 
environment's capacity to sustain them, then we will simply have plague 
and strife and starvation until the whole biosphere is exhausted, and many 
species more pleasant to contemplate than mankind will be extinct. 

Why do we assume every mouth warrants feeding? Why must every 
human need for survival be met? We have a deep commitment to the sanctity 
of the human individual, a heritage from the Judeo-Christian-Islamic 
religions and philosophical teachings. But we can also read actuarial tables, 
and know what happens when a rancher overgrazes his pastures, or a 
gardener does not thin his rows. When we doubt the supernatural origin of 
our value system, and we are capable of formulating fairly reasonable values 
from ordinary experience, why are we so afraid? We have developed a strange 
and foolish image of ourselves as humane problem solvers. But we are faced 
with problems for which there are no possible humane solutions, and we 
hesitate to acknowledge that. We refuse to accept the simple equation that 
tells us when you run out of money—in all the rich potential of the term— 
you starve to death. 

We indulge ourselves with a moral schizophrenia so filled with 
contradictions it is no wonder we are confused. We are a schizoid culture 
because differing value systems contend among us for hegemony and 
compromise, and we are so afraid of the consequences of actually deciding 
to let people starve, that we can act only in ways which bring our own 
starvation nearer. As realistic assessments of our situation are more frequently 
voiced, anxiety and stress over conflicting value systems will lend to even 
greater confusion, and it will be interesting to see how political leaders will 
handle the situation. Will Americans give up their beef for tofu? And when 
the Final Solution is announced, what will be the criteria of the Population 
Control Agency? 

I can't help but smile as I think down the line how earth's population 
will be made up exclusively of politicians, military officers, scientists, and a 
few rich businessmen, plus breeding stock. It will be plainly not in the long 
term interest of the human race to spare precious resources for the survival 
of artists, literary folk, and such buffoons. They'll have all the pictures on 
film and all the books on laser dots anyway. 

Scenario: As conditions grow worse, more extreme measures will 
become acceptable. The third world will be the first to feel the impact; 
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governments will either collapse or rigidify, with the power elite attempting 
to set up survival compounds for its members. But then they will discover 
that even when the starving howl without the gates, and finally die and 
howl no more—that they will have destroyed the capacity of the land to 
support those in the compounds. Many instances of genocide will be 
recorded in these sad days, as ruling minorities attempt to achieve stability. 
Largei, more stable, less threatened societies will soon feel the impact of 
the third world's chaos, and generate authoritarian responses to the dangers. 
Borders will be sealed as far as possible, and a rethinking of citizen's rights 
will be a major item of business in the legislatures. 

Marginal populations will be forced out into nothingness, breeding, 
permits and limits instituted, strict rationing, and conquest of new lands 
mandated. The on-site destroyers of the tropical rain forests will be destroyed 
themselves. Recent settlers will be deported or eliminated; reforestation 
will be attempted, but the topsoil will be long gone, and centuries the human 
species will no louger have will be required to bring the forests back. 


In that grey future, public health measures will become treasonous. 
Epidemics will be encouraged, and initiated. Medicines will be withheld 
except from the "usefully civilized." The growing body of Untermenschen 
of the late 20th century will be the prime target in industrialized societies. 
Good, skilled workers will be spared, but the hapless, the incompetent, the 
culuinal...will cease tu be regarded as citizens, or even as members of the 
same species. There will be bumper stickers reading EAT THE 
HOMELESS (if there are any automobiles still running). 

The new saying will be "A mouth must deserve to eat." And those 
who decide who deserves tu eat/or be eaten will be the New Senators and 
the Population Control Agency. 

That already attitudes about the surplus underclass have changed from 
liberal syrupathy and a desire to integrate this population into middle class 
Auerica into a coldet, more skeptical view of the desirability of this can be 
seen by the little that is being done to stop the traffic in drugs. There is 
much rhetoric, but little cash. One reason is that it is probably impossible 
to change Aiue1icau society to the extent that the attractiveness of crack 
aud cocaine, heroin aud other drugs will disappear. We lack the will to 
chauge as well as the real means. But more important is the widespread if 
uuvoiced feeling that drug addicts are lower, and even tf salvaged, would 
never contribute tu society enough to make their survival worthwhile. I 
believe this attitude is much more widespread than the media reflects, for 
the media reproduce the official hypocrisy, always. I believe that most 
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Americans believe that the underclass forms a subculture which is not self- 
supporting and is a drain on the resources of the larger society, and that 
Americans look with some equanimity, if not satisfaction, on the spectacle 
of that subculture being devoured by its addiction to drugs. The current 
administration recognizes that new taxes to fight drug addiction would be 
very unpopular with the mass of voters. And it believes, as the mass of the 
public believes, that such funds, if made available, would be wasted and 
prove ineffectual anyway. The public is willing to see funds expended to 
fight the crimes against itself perpetrated by addicts and sellers, but little 
more. The attitude of the larger public—and who is to say it is an 
unreasonable attitude?—Is summed up by the old saw, "good riddance to 
bad rubbish." But that attitude is held im petto, kept secret, and is seldom 
uttered. Such hypocrisy serves a useful social purpose of minimizing conflicts. 

Unspoken, it is understood by nearly all who matter. The homeless, 
the mentally incompetent, the unemployable, the criminal, the misfit—all 
are part of the surplus population which must be supported by the productive 
members of society. When resources diminish, and grow more precious, it 
is the surplus population which will feel the lack first. Eventually, the old 
without means, children of no promise, and others who contribute less than 
the general population sees as necessary will also become vulnerable. I come 
back to a simple, but accurate summary of the nature of life: winners will 
eat losers. A society can support losers only as long as there are surplus 
resources which can be diverted for that purpose. 

Toa century which fought Fascism and Stalinism such an outcome is 
not even ironic, it is Satanic. Yet it is the only likely outcome, given the 
historical reluctance of the species to adapt. This is perhaps unfair—the 
species has been adaptable. But it has never faced the problem of adapting 
to its own success before. It has always had room to expand, pastures farther 
on for its herds and flocks, always wood for its fires, fish for its nets, and 
land, blessed land, to grow its crops. But no longer. Soon the ice will be 
melting, drowning the coasts and its cities, the new sahara ever-deteriorat- 
ing the environment. 

Talk about being between the Devil and the Deep Blue Sea! (Which 
means, you realize, that you have already jumped overboard!) 

In 1798 Thomas Robert Malthus, a rich and landed man, saw the 
threat that the newly passed English poor law constituted to the rich. As 
Alfred Sauvy says in his most useful Zero Growth? (1975, p.23), "This law 
obtained for poor people not charity but a right, the right to live. And 
property owners uneasily watched the rising tide of people equipped with 
this right. In France nothing of this nature existed; the poor had no recourse 
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but to the charity of the rich. This, when given, was usually mixed with the 
uncharitable wish that all beggars and vagabonds would go back to where 
they came from." 

Malthus tells an interesting fable about nature's feast. It begins: "A 
man who is born into a world already possessed, if he cannot get subsis- 
tence from his parents on whom he has a just demand, and if the society do 
not want his labor, has no claim of right to the smallest portion of food, 
and, in fact, has no business to be where he is. At nature's mighty feast 
there is no vacant cover for him." In the egalitarian fever of the times, 
responses tu this were so strong Malthus suppressed it in later editions. 
‘Loday, it is clear, mauy of the homeless and indigent in this country have 
been given the same message. And for all the sympathy expressed for these 
people, you will note that legislators have not felt pressured to do much 
about the plight of these folk. This may be the first clear indication of a 
change beginning in the way social mores are expressed by public policy. 
Leyislators are sensitive people: that is , they are sensitive to what the public 
is interested in. I do not mean that they are sentimentalists. Only the idle 
can really attord to be sentimentalists, and no politician is one of the idle 
rich. 

Let us imagine for a moment that our legislators became wise and 
brave, and united, and caine up with an acceptable system which would, 
indeed, slow the birthrate siguificantly. And, instead of eating the homeless, 
they would let benign neglect take care of that problem. 

What would be the economic and social repercussions of a drastically 
reduced birthrate? Without going into the details available from demogra- 
phers writing in such journals as Population and Population Studies, the 
auswer is that there would ensue wild fluctuations in the proportionate 
nuiubers of different aye groups, aud consequent social dislocations. For 
exauuple, the number of school-age children would be out of synch with 
teacher~aye adults, of workers and retirees. It would take about two centuries 
for these fluctuations to settle down. 

It seers that no matter what we do, or don't do, some variation on 
catastrophe is just down the road. Let's go back to an earlier supposition: 
what if the haves diminish the have-nots? Will this solve the problem? Not 
likely, because the haves use resources at a rate a hundred times that of the 
have-nots. 

Possibly sometime in the future a small human population will be able 
to exercise careful stewardship and enjoy life in a renewed biosphere whose 
resources can be husbanded aud utilized with care and understanding. 

But this will be a remnant population, survivors of the great die-off of 
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the 21st century. Or so one might dream, anyway, if the species had ever 
displayed any capacity for restraint, insight, or wisdom. (I am reminded of 
the remark Faulkner's character the sewing agent V. K. Ratliff makes: "Man 
ain't really evil; he jest ain't got any sense.") 

There was an old poet once, Constantine Cavafy, who wrote a fine 
poem called "Waiting for the Barbarians." They never came, complains the 
speaker of the poem, though the idea of their coming had been so useful. 
What Cavafy has the speaker of the poem clearly and ironically misunder- 
stand is that the barbarians were always there—in every mirror in the 
kingdom. We are the barbarians who have overrun our own land, and Laid it 
waste. 

Walt Kelly's cartoon character, Pogo, put it succinctly about forty years 
ago—"We have met the enemy, and he is ws." 
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The Armed Freeholder: 


First Citizen and Last Hope 


In January of 1989, a hate-filled man walked into a Stockton, California 
schoolyard and began to shoot the children, eventually killing five and 
wounding thirty-three. There should have been an armed teacher or armed 
citizen nearby who might have stopped the savage before he finished his 
killing and took his own life. 

The wise citizen, concerned with his own and his family's safety, and 
that of the innocent about him, would have been armed with an adequate 
weapon as well as with hours and days of training in crisis management 
and defensive marksmanship. Such training is available today at such centers 
as Jeff Cooper's American Pistol Institute, Massad Ayoob's Lethal Force 
Institute, Jim Chapman's Academy, as well as from such experts as Chuck 
Taylor, Leroy Thompson, John Farnam, and Ken Hackathorn. A good 
weapon and proper training are small investments, considering the 
alternative: defenselessness in the face of deadly violence. 

The armed citizen is the best social defense against sporadic violence 
a free society can have. Police investigate crimes already committed; it is 
not their job to be present at the commission of a crime. Gary Kleck's study 
in Social Problems (Feb. 1988) shows that for some years more felons are 
justifiably killed during the commission of a crime by an armed citizen 
than are killed by police by a margin of as much as five to one. The reason 
of course is clear: criminals seldom intend to attack police; they are looking 
for victims, not adversaries. It is then the criminal provokes legitimate deadly 
fear in an armed citizen and reaps the consequences. Gary Kleck, in a recent 
study, has shown that both handguns and long guns are used far more 
frequently to thwart a crime than to commit one. Guns in the hands of 
honest citizens have proved their worth time and again. And anyone who 
has faced the threat of deadly force and been unarmed understands 
profoundly the desperate need of a weapon to counter the threat. 

A recent example from my wife's own experiences in the usually 
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cloistered halls of academe reflect the suddenness and seriousness of the 
need. A few years ago my wife was teaching freshman composition at a 
university. A student got up in the middle of the class, dropped a folded 
note on her desk, and left the room. The note stated that his "fondest desire 
was to kill his English teacher, a her." After dismissing the class and calling 
security, she discovered, as we all do in such situations, that the police can 
do nothing until the attack is made. University officials, while sympathetic, 
also could only promise to bring the student before the Dean and question 
his act. Since the student was a member of the varsity football team, my 
wife contacted the coach, who revealed that the student had been a constant 
source of trouble to him because of his unprovoked attacks on other players. 
He took the opportunity to throw the student off of the team, immediately. 
As soon as my wife came home, we armed ourselves. That night the student 
called, babbling both remorse and threat. The next day I took her to the 
range and she practiced a while. It was clear that to have at hand a reliable 
means of defense against vicious and deadly attack, and some confidence in 
one's ability to employ this defense, helped relieve anxiety a great deal. The 
next week my wife enrolled in a Defensive Handgun course, bought her 
own pistol, and felt considerably more secure. The student was eventually 
suspended for a quarter, and we have had no further trouble with him. 

"An armed society," a novelist once noted, "is a polite society." This 
means that a criminal may be wary of victims who might be armed, and 
may well hesitate before initiating a violent attack if he believes he might 
be met with equal, or greater force. The little rhyme associated with Colonel 
Colt's pistols in the last century sums it up: 


Fear no man, 
No matter what his size. 
Call on me, 


And I will equalize. 


To those who shudder at the idea of an armed citizenry, and seek 
instead to ban the weapons associated with the crime—in this case, semi- 
automatic rifles, I can only point to the voluminous studies, for example, 
Wright, et al., Under the Gun: Weapons, Crime, and Violence in America, 
Chapters 13 and 14; and Firearms and Violence, Don Kates, ed., Chapter 9, 
that show conclusively that such prohibitions are simple-minded, ineffec- 
tive solutions to the problem of violence. It is the criminal, and not the 
instrument, which society must control. 

Consider this: say that semi-automatic assault rifles were unavailable 
in California prior to the crime. Mr. Purdy would have chosen a different 
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weapon. A 12 gauge pump shotgun, perhaps. This is a far more lethal weapon 
than a rifle shooting 7.62x39mm FM, and since it is a prime sporting gun, 
with almost no call for its ban, extremely unlikely to be legislated against. 

Or go ahead, imagine all guns were banned. What might Mr. Purdy 
have chosen to use? A baseball bat? An axe? A machete? A butcher knife? 
How many children and teachers might he have killed before he was 
subdued? And by whom? Or perhaps he would have chosen a Molotov 
cocktail—one or two to a room. Or a few pipe bombs. Or he could have 
driven his car onto the crowded playground and smashed the life from 
many more children. Are we to ban cars and bottles and butcher knives and 
baseball bats? It is foolish and pointless to focus on the instrument when it 
‘is the wielder of the instrument which must be controlled. The point is that 
a single person determined to do deadly harm to victims much weaker than 
himself can wreck devastating carnage before he is stopped, no matter what 
weapon he chooses to use. A killer like Patrick Purdy is more akin to a 
Viking berserker, a Malay running amok, or a street punk freaked out on 
Angel Dust than a simple armed robber or mugger. He had already decided 
on death, and only death or incapacitating force could have stopped him. 

Israeli civilians know the worth of being armed and ready, as did settlers 
in East Africa during the MauMau troubles. And other folk over the 
centuries in times of unrest have known that arming themselves was the 
only answer to sudden violence. We do not often face political terrorists 
here in the United States; the threat we face is more obscure, less certain— 
violent criminals, drug-crazed freaks, and the viciously demented wander 
the streets of all larger cities, and are often enough encountered in smaller 
towns and rural areas. No place is completely safe, few places are even rela- 
tively safe, and nowhere can every knock on the door be assumed harmless, 
nor every stranger a potential friend. 

To those who think it an abomination that civilized folk should even 
entertain the idea of being armed and ready to resist violence, I must reply 
that only the past two or three generations in some countries have ever 
even attempted such idealistic folly. Their grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers were frequently armed, and their more distant ancestors even 
more frequently armed. Had they not been they likely would have no 
descendants today. Wars, brigandage, unrest, violence—this is the history 
of a predatory species whose interludes of civility and tranquility are rare 
and short-lived. 

The desire to disarm America stemmed not from high Victorian moral 
idealism, as an investigation of its history will show. Americans in some 
states became victims of anti-gun legislation aimed at two foes of capital: 
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the laboring class, and the recent immigrant. These laws coincided with 
the rise of the labor union movement and the great flood of immigrants at 
the turn of the century, and if you read the editorials in the New York 
papers before the enactment of the notorious Sullivan Anti-Gun Law, you 
will see that this is the case. Look into the reason why the cowboys of the 
XIT ranch were disarmed (along with cowboys on many other huge ranches 
owned by Eastern companies): to keep them powerless before law- 
enforcement officers, judges, and legislators owned body and soul by the 
landlords, who preferred a docile work-force, and feared radical European 
thought. Fear and hatred of blacks and immigrants—an implicit racism— 
was the motive that drove those in power to attempt to disarm the populace. 
(See Don Kates, "Toward a History of Hand Gun Prohibition in the United 
States,” in Restricting Handguns, D. Kates, ed., and Stephen Halbrook, That 
Every Man Be Armed: The Evolution of a Constitutional Right, 1984.) Anti- 
gun laws were not enacted to insure a gentler, kinder America, but to make 
sure that those who had money and power continued to possess them. 

The motivation of today's gun-ban advocates are muddier and more 
complex, if less rational, than those of the robber barons. The clamor for 
unilateral disarmament (for certainly the criminal does not intend to turn 
his piece in) comes today from sentimentalists who believe that the 
differences between a winner and a loser, a criminal and his victim, a worker 
and a malingerer, an honest person and a cheat, a liar and a truth-speaker 
are not to be admitted as real, in the name of brotherhood. These people 
want the world to be a nice place, and think that by ignoring the fact that it 
isn't, it will be so. 

How can we keep sociopaths, criminals, the deranged, and the vicious 
from obtaining instruments with which they may harm or kill others? 
Clearly, there is no way to remove all weapons from a society. And even if it 
were a good idea—and clearly it is not, as the makers of the Constitution 
understood—to attempt to remove firearms from American culture, it simply 
could not be done. There are more than 200,000,000 firearms in the USA, 
and every study which has calculated the cost, not only in time and money, 
but to our deeply respected political traditions, has found the cost 
unacceptably high. It would require a police state the likes of which has 
never existed on this continent to strip Americans of their arms. 

What if one obtained a license to purchase, own, and carry firearms 
which was issued by an authority capable of at least a routine background 
check of applicants? And what if issuance of the license was based on 
satisfactory completion of a course of study and examination in the social 
use of firearms? (much as automobile drivers are examined on their ability 
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to control their vehicles in a social context). 

It is of the utmost importance that the issuance of such a license be 
the right of the honest citizen who has undergone the requisite training. It 
must never be subject to the whim of the police authority, for there is too 
much opportunity for a hidden agenda of disarmament to function in that 
case. An impeccable appeals procedure must be included. Perhaps such a 
system might well have kept Patrick Purdy from so easily obtaining a 
weapon; but everyone must realize that he still very likely could have obtained 
a firearm in a private sale, legal or not. We will always have people filled 
with hate who lust to kill, and sometimes do. There is absolutely nothing 
we can do to remove such people from our midst because there is simply no 
way we can know for sure who they are, nor can we guarantee such a killer 
cannot arm himself. 

I return to my main point: only an armed teacher, an armed playground 
guard, or an armed citizen who witnessed Purdy's savagery, could have 
stopped him in time. Nothing else on earth could have. 

The idea of the armed freeholder as a bastion of society is not yet 
dead. But it is under attack by those who see in the armed freeholder's 
independence of government an impediment to their desire to run everyone's 
lives. The traditional ideal citizen of this republic was a person of character, 
upright, able to look after himself, and willing and able to bear arms in his 
own defense, and in defense of the common good. The framers of the 
Constitution knew the good citizen must possess these virtues. Today there 
are people—too often in power—who know exactly how they want everyone 
to live, and they are determined to see that everyone lives their way. But 
they must disarm us first, and make us dependent. As dependent and 
dependable as slaves. Then the world will be a real nice place—for them. 
But we must remember what Jeff Cooper so aptly summed up: "An unarmed 
man can never be free." 

Forty years ago Eric Hoffer, longshoreman and philosopher, wrote 
"The ttue believer is everywhere on the march, and both by converting and 
antagonizing he is shaping the world in his own image." It is such "true 
believers" that form the core of opposition to responsible gun ownership in 
this country. These fanatics have made "gun control" more like a religious 
than a rational argument. There is, in fact, little real argumentation in their 
views. They assert, they stipulate, they demand, and they are quite willing 
to distort evidence, and to proclaim the most pernicious fallacies as truth. 
They are caught up in myths about human nature, society, and reality itself. 
Debate with such folk is nearly impossible. Fanatics, they are passionate 
and hardened in their beliefs, contumacious and unyielding. I suspect they 
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invest so much of their egos in their belief systems, that to admit the possi- 
bility that they might be wrong threatens to diminish their existence. 

Either one believes it is licit to use deadly force to counter deadly 
threat against oneself and those about, or one does not. One believes one 
should be prepared, mentally and materially, to exert deadly force in a time 
of need, or one does not. To the true believer in unilateral disarmament, 
every ethical, legal, and historical argument is empty. The fear and repug- 
nance with which they view the gun and the idea of killing—even in self- 
defense—are overwhelming, and cannot be countered by appeals to reason. 
These are people who believe in simple answers to complex questions, and 
whose value systems are based in sentimentality, illusion, and a total lack of 
theological or legal sophistication. They have chosen, and not even they, I 
believe, fully understand why, to give greater value to their murderer's life 
than to their own, or that of their children. They are more perverse and 
contemptible in my eyes than many of those who trespass so effortlessly 
against them, because they cloak their stupidity in what they call virtue, 
though it bring death and horror to themselves and those who would look 
to them for protection. They become martyrs to empty illusion, and leave 
the rest of us to clean up the mess. 

Each individual has the right to control his own body, action, speech, 
and property, as long as he does not infringe on these rights in others. But 
the true believer is not content with this: he demands that everyone live 
according to his dictates and values, and he is quite willing to legislate away 
every one of our freedoms if it is necessary to bring about his vision of the 
proper state, and the proper behavior of its members. The true believer is 
an authoritarian, no matter what his political label, and the right enshrined 
in the Second Amendment is not the only right he would abrogate if he 
could. He thirsts for tyranny, and for an order so complete it would deaden 
and kill the human spirit. 

I abominate the pacifist, the hoplophobe, the sentimentalist, the 
authoritarian who would tyrannize me by denying me the means of self- 
defense and pleasure found in firearms. That I carry a gun is no business of 
anyone's; it is my use of the gun that society has reason to judge. I force no 
one to possess or bear arms; and no one has the right to prohibit me from 
doing so. 
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The Apache Kid 


I have twice been on mysterious jungle treks that were finally as empty 
as dreams; if what we sought was found, I did not know it. The way was 
hard and long, and the goal obscure, or worse, never shared with me. There 
were good reasons, doubtless, I should be ignorant. Tactical reasons, security 
reasons, I did not complain, for who, engrossed in such a mystery, can 
complain? I would not have had the pleasure of the mystery had I 
complained. But the small way, however steep, that Charlie and I had to go 
to search out the grave of the Apache Kid, was as clear as the air over the 
San Mateos. 

The place was known, at least to a few, perhaps. It was generally known, 
let us say. It was on Cyclone Saddle, a little to the NW from the trail com- 
ing up from Cold Spring Canyon, between Apache Kid Peak to SE and 
West Blue Mountain to NW. Some years past the grave was marked, but 
no longer. Somewhere I saw an old photo of the grave, a neat rectangle 
marking it out, and a headboard. The Forest Service says—of old—that 
there is a tree blazed with two old crosses near it. Charlie Mangus, David 
Burwell, and I had decided to rediscover the spot, and celebrate that old 
Apache spirit we would pay homage to, described by Ed Dorn with these 
words: 


The most absolute of the predatory tribes 
Apache policy was to extirpate 
Every trace of civilization 
From their province 
—Recollection of Gran Apacheria 


Massai, later known as the Apache Kid, was the son of White Cloud 
and Little Star, Chiricahua Apaches, and born at Mescal Mountain near 
Globe, Arizona. A member of Geronimo's band, he and his friend, Gray 
Lizard, escaped from the prison train carrying the Apaches to Florida after 
their surrender to General Crook in 1886. General Miles, in his Personal 
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Recollections, remarks on their escape. He made the long journey home with 
Gray Lizard, who went on to Mescal Mountain. Massai paused long enough 
in the Mescalero area, at a spot called the Rinconada, to steal a woman, and 
then headed into the San Mateo range, just west of the Rio Grande at the 
northern end of the Jornada del Muerto. Exactly how he escaped from the 
prison train, and made the walk back without being seen, so far as we know, 
isan Apache secret, or as unknown a thing as how many breaths he took on 
any given day. It was not worth remarking on. 

His wife told afterwards that at first he kept her chained, but not 
long. They raised five children in the San Mateos, and she said Massai was 
"not bloodthirsty. He never killed anyone unless he was running short of 
ammunition or grub or needed a fresh horse, or something like that." At 
least, that's what Eugene Manlove Rhodes reports (New Mexico Highway 
Journal). 

Massai escaped from the train in 1886. He got back in the San Mateos 
in 1887. He lived there close to twenty years. He was outside all law but his 
own for about as long as Eyvinder of Iceland was, and neither was the 
worse for it. 

St. Augustine, quartered by Christianity, said, "Love, and do as you 
will,” depending on love to give control. I don't know what Massai thought. 
He wanted to be free, and to live as he liked. He felt no need to love anyone 
who did not love him. One version of the story has Massai picked up by 
Anglos as an infant, after a slaughter of Apaches in Skeleton Canyon, near 
Duncan, Arizona. This was Nana's band. The infant was fed burro milk, 
and raised by someone until he was sent east to an Indian School, where he 
perfected his English. In this story, he left school, bummed his way back, 
stole a wife, and went on as in the story. Annette Smith is telling this, and 
it can be found in Chaparral Guide. The Apache Kid would go to gambling 
halls to win money for his family, and sometimes people would be found 
dead in their cabins. Horses would be stolen. A man must do what a man 
must do, nicht wahr? 

We drove the Jeep up White Mule Ridge to trail 87, not marked. But 
it was there. You can't miss a canyon that big. David was ill. He tried to 
walk in with his pack, but fell after two hundred yards, his legs giving out. 
We left him at the Jeep with a quart of Scotch, much water and food, and 
instructions to fight off the devils, no matter which direction they came 
from. Stay naked during the day, drink the Scotch, and we would be back 
on the morrow. Devils are everywhere. Charlie and I made a stumbling 
passage down the first quarter-mile of trail, which dropped from the ridge 
to the arroyo. Then we began a pleasant walk up the bottom of the canyon. 
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The trail was plain, but without sign of any passage. In three miles, as it 
narrowed and steepened, we walked quietly, and stopped when we heard a 
rock click on the hillside south. We looked up, and two mountain lions 
were bounding up the hillside to the crest. First time either of us had seen 
lion in the wild. They were yearlings and still hunting together. In a hundred 
yards, we kicked out a squad of mule deer from the brush, and they went 
clattering over the slope in their haste to escape. We had interrupted two 
lions’ stalk for breaktast. ‘Wo more miles and we had come to such a 
narrowing of the canyon as to send us up the hillside in a series of 
switchbacks. We were at about 9000 feet, and I was breathing hard. Too 
many years at 600 feet. We decided to lay our big packs aside and continue 
with water and light gear only. This made the switchbacks easier, but they 
were still pitched at the angle of agony, and my method was will-over- 
sense: some few steps up, then rest, then some few more steps. I am old and 
wicked, and doubtless about 10,000 feet is my maximum without acclima- 
tization. The col, Cyclone Saddle, was about that. Finally, we reached it. 
Beautiful ponderosa still, some aspen, and miles to see to the NE. I looked 
across the Jornada to the Oscuras, out of which such heavy storms had 
maiched towards us two years before, as David and I walked the Jornada. A 
bit south were the San Andres, grey: brown and distant. I rested to find my 
breath and, after, five minutes, began to amble through the trees in the 
saddle. This was an area of two or three acres, a rough park high up, with an 
Apache buried somewhere under the rocky skin. I could not imagine digging 
any giave here. If he were buried on this col, it would be only a foot or two 
down, aud then be heaped with stones. He kept his wife and children nearby. 
They lived high to avoid those searching for missing horses, or out to avenge 
a death. Winters must have been very hard, even when they moved down 
in the canyons. It was more than two miles tu the nearest spring, called on 
the map, "lwenty: Five Yard Spring." 

Heury Walter Hearn was in on the killing of the Apache Kid, and 
wrote up an account of it. In the December 1, 1988 edition of the Magdalena 
Mountain Mail, the tale was reprinted. Hearn says on September 4, 1906, 
Charles Auderson caine by his place and asked him to help him to help tail 
someone who had broken into Charles’ cabin, broke the dishes, slashed 
open the pillows, and left the place in a terrible mess. He had also stolen 
some horses. Hearn couldn't go that day, but four days later he met another 
ot Charles’ friends ridiny to get fresh horses for Charles. Harry James, and 
Jim Hiler. Hear caine along then, and got Bill Keene and Charlie Yaples 
trom the R bar R Ranch. They went by the Winston store to get some 
cheese, crackers, aud sardines to take along, and he picked up his .30-30 
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Winchester and two .30-40s (probably 1895 Winchesters but perhaps 
Krags). Six of them rode out toward McClure's place at Poverty springs. 
The six split up, three going to Adobe Ranch, and Hearn and two others 
went to Sorrel's Ranch. There they found that Charles and his two friends 
had gone into the San Mateos. Cebe Sorrel went over to Adobe to fetch 
the other three, with word to meet at old Fort Ojo Caliente. About sundown, 
they finally spotted some sign on a faint old Indian trail. They followed it 
until they could no longer see. They unsaddled and lay with their heads and 
shoulders on the saddles, but did not sleep. All night long they watched a 
campfire in the distance. As soon as there was light enough to see by, they 
headed toward the fire. In about a half an hour they came upon Charlie's 
stolen horses. 

Bill Keene, Mike Sullivan, and Cebe Sorrel went ahead, leaving the 
others behind, watching the horses and keeping guard. The three came 
upon two Indians. The first one was unarmed, carrying a rope; the second 
had a .30-40 rifle and a rawhide scabbard. ‘They shot the first Indian, and 
when he went down they shot the second one. But then the second one 
jumped up, gave a war-whoop that could be heard a long distance, a blood- 
curdling yell, and ran down the hillside on the San Marcial side. He left a 
blood trail, but they did not follow it. The dead Indian had three bullets in 
his heart. 

There was a considerable reward for the Apache Kid, but the men did 
not claim it. Charles Anderson said, "We weren't just dead sure right then 
that it was the Kid we killed. Maybe we had killed some wandering Navaho. 
Uncle Sam had a way of making a whole barrel of trouble for anybody that 
killed one of his Indians." John James made the gruesome suggestion that 
they cut off the Kid's trigger finger, but they just buried him there on the 
saddle. 

The article goes on to say that a year later Tom Wilson and H. A. 
Faust opened the grave and took the skull to the Smithsonian Institute. It 
was identified as the Apache Kid's. How this was done is not reported. 
Some years after that George Messer of the Forest Service blazed the trees 
near the gravesite so it could be found again. The Apache Kid's wife stole a 
horse and rode to the Mescalero Reservation, and later her children were 
brought there. That is where Eve Ball interviewed Alberta Begay, the Kid's 
daughter, in the early fifties and included it in her Indeh: An Apache Odyssey. 

Another twist in the story is given by Ball who quotes a letter from 
Mrs. Evelyn Dahl, "who carried out years of research on the Apache Kid," 
and relates that she had heard that the body was not buried at all, and Ed 
James, who caught up with the posse after the shooting, found Bill Keene 
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boiling the Apache Kid's head in a vat. The Kid's family was hiding in the 
brush, says Alberta, and watched the men build a big fire. After they left, 
the Kid's wife went to examine the ashes, and found the Kid's belt buckle. 

So perhaps what we look for is less than a grave, but a death site. An 
ash deposit and bits of bone, long blown away and ground into dust. After 
a half hour of wandering on the saddle I found what might have been a 
broken headboard, and some worked sticks that might have been posts for 
a small fence, and a long heap of stones about the size one would expect to 
cover a body. Charlie and I decided this was the place, and so we had a 
drink to Massai's memory, took a photograph, and turned back down the 
trail. 

Jason Betinez, in his memoir, I Fought With Geronimo, says the wounded 
Indian was Massai's son, who survived and fled with family across the 
Jornada and on to the Mescalero Reservation. 

As with most histories, it is probably safe to say that if things didn't 
quite happen this way, they happened in some similar way, maybe. After 
the Indian's death, the problem with horse-stealing, cabin burglaries, and 
murders seemed to have stopped, so most people think it was the Apache 
Kid who was killed that day. Whatever, Charlie and I can now point out 
where he just might be buried. 

The downhill walk was fast, and we decided to push on and get back 
to David and the Jeep to make sure he was OK. We had no need to camp 
for the night just yet, and so we pushed hard and covered ground. We were 
back before the sun went below the mountain ridge behind us, and found 
David working on the Scotch bottle, just about naked, and doubtless many 
dead devils out there in the bush. We rested a while, then drove out the 
ranch road to the highway and headed for a steak supper in San Antonio, 
there on the Rio Grande in the Bosque del Apache. The Bosque is a National 
Wildlife Refuge on the Rio Grande flyway, and thousands of birds stop by 
on their migrations, the thick woods entwined with old river channels, 
cattails, tamarisk, cottonwood, and the ghosts of many old Apache war- 
riors who gather by the river to listen to the cries of the birds in the old 
language they remember. 
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Jornada del Muerto 


The desert is austere and dignified; it does not beckon and pull as 
forests do. Rather the desert begins with great reserve, and it is only after I 
have entered it fully again that I realize how much it covets my presence, 
how much it will possess me, and offer those extreme gifts of silence and 
distance. In the northern reaches of the Jornada del Muerto is a fine old 
lava bed, a malpais, and in the center the low cone which fed the field. It 
was there that I began my walk of the Jornada. It was as if Iceland had been 
continued at a different temperature in New Mexico, and the vastness of 
the Odadahraun was being repeated in the miles of nameless malpais before 
me, the cone an echo of the Trolladyngja, and the light flickering on the 
black lava in a heat shimmer that I had seen before as a rind of ice. I walked 
an hour without pause, maintaining the same angle of incidence to the 
distant Fra Cristobal range, and my progress was minute. I had ninety miles 
to go. With a pack, | am content to make three miles an hour, with time out 
for water and a rest. I carry six liters and will drink them all before nightfall. 
The simple goals of the day are not to fall and break on the lava, to enjoy 
the heavy presence and the labor, and to find the cache of water some twenty- 
five miles away. The desert takes my water as easily as I breathe. If do not 
replenish what it so effortlessly steals, I stay in the desert forever by 
tomorrow's night. This is the charm of the desert, as a delicate pitch on 
limestone is a charm that lures a climber on. To meet and dance, and live to 
dance again. I am too old and clumsy to climb now, and so my dance must 


be a walk in lovely silence and bright, dry air. 
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West of Chihuahua: 1955 


In the spring of 1955 I took a course in Mexican Folklore with Soledad 
Pérez at Texas Western College. I was interested in the Tarahumara, and 
decided to do a paper on their uses of peyote. The Tarahumara called the 
cactus "Tio Hikuri" and ascribed great magical powers to it. They did not 
have as elaborate a peyote cult as did the Huicholes to the south, but it was 
the most important drug in their pharmacopeia and was used to treat 
everything from tuberculosis, prostate disease, to rheumatism and 
palpitations. In researching the names for peyote in Thord-Grey's dictio- 
nary of the language, I found that several different cacti were judged by 
them to be brothers of Tio Hikuri. I was interested in finding more out 
about these brothers. Peyote was easily available in the Aierbarias of Ciudad 
Juarez, and I had talked with the local Mexican herbalists of the lore asso- 
ciated with it. But they did not seem to know much of the brothers. So I 
decided to travel into Tarahumara country on the eastern slope of the Si- 
erra Madre about a hundred miles west of Chihuahua. 

In those days there wasn't much trouble in getting a permit for a pistol 
and a rifle in Mexico, though the .45 ACP was prohibited because it was 
the military caliber. That's why the .38 Super had such a following south of 
the border. Same old familiar 1911 Colt, but a civilian caliber. That it shot 
flat and hard was also appreciated. I stuck some water bottles, food, and 
wandering gear in my VW, and the 1911 ina Sam Myers holster and headed 
south to Chihuahua, then west toward the Sierra Madre. In those days the 
pavement petered out rather quickly, and the dirt roads weren't any worse 
than terrible. Late in the afternoon, the foothills of the Sierras looming 
large in the west, I figured I had bounced enough for one day. I pulled off 
the road and guided the Bug slowly through the mesquite until the car was 
well hidden from the road, maybe a quarter of a mile. I don't need much 
space to camp—just a spot for a sleeping bag beside the car. I heat water on 
a Primus stove, and forego a campfire. Don't like the mess, or the trace. 

Peyote is a ground-hugging cactus, maybe three inches across the 
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crown, and rising up no more than an inch or two. The brothers were similar. 
All of them grew in the rocky soil of the low foothills and the immediately 
adjacent desert. I was just about where I could expect to start seeing them. 
My legs needed a stretch after a day in the car, so I scouted the area for an 
hour or so, chewing on some beef jerky I'd brought, and keeping my eyes 
open. I followed an arroyo a ways, then climbed out of it up a low rise. I 
could see a few miles back to the east from there. Not a rancho, not a 
windmill anywhere. Just a lot of Chihuahua. There were, as in most deserts, 
far more plants than your average New Yorker would expect, and I wished 
I were a better botanist. I had done a little flower gathering in Laos and 
Burma the year before, and could name a few rhododendron and slipper 
orchids, but small, undramatic cacti tended to blur together in my mind, 
and it was going to take some work to get whatever I found identified, 
though Dr. Berkman had said he'd help when I got stuck. I also wanted to 
get the Tarahumana names for the ones I found, and hoped the Padre at 
the Mission could get me a "native informant." I'd watched Ben work with 
plenty of those in Burma, and sometimes thought he'd get as much 
information just by guessing. It was weird work. 

The sun was starting to hit the edge of the Sierra, and I turned back, 
chewing the last of the jerky. By the time I got to the car, the sunset was 
rich as a volcano, and I had three specimens to mull over and check against 
the pictures in the cactus book, Britton and Rose, 1920, which still remains 
an authority. In the twilight, the country softened, and a little drift of cool 
wind breathed down the slopes of the Sierras. They were there, growing 
black. Seven hundred and fifty miles north to south, and 150 miles across, 
and cutting deep into them, six barrancas, nearly as deep as the Grand 
Canyon, each with hundreds of miles of rim rock, tiered cliffs, and hidden 
glories. I had dreamed of wandering them someday, and still do. But they 
are wild and rough beyond imagining, and no one has ever known them all. 
As I tell this tale of nearly forty years ago, I cannot think I will ever visit 
them again. 

I lit the Primus, made tea, heated a can of creamed corn for supper, 
and finished with a can of pears. Goatsuckers had darted in the dusk, 
followed by some bats just before dark. They were probably still up there, 
acrobatic predators, as silent to my ears as fish. In the desert around me, the 
night life began. A coyote howled, and a friend replied. Things would be 
out now, attending to the business of living. Far more things than in the 
day. The mouse sought the seed, the snake sought the mouse, the owl would 
eat either one. The last grizzlies in Mexico were somewhere in the Sierra, 
and would be happy to eat me, though a mule deer would be much preferred. 
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I lay on my army blanket much of the mild night, until about 3 a.m., 
when a chill awoke me and I slid under half the blanket. The moon had 
risen, and cast its white-grey radiance so that a kind of lunar dust seemed 
to cover everything. The pistol was cold and hard under my leg, and I slipped 
it up on the blanket beside my waist. The coyote clan yipped happily and I 
wished them all a full belly by morning. 

Breakfast was a strip of jerky, three flour tortillas from the dozen I had 
bought in Ciudad Chihuahua, and a can of refritos with a few slivers of 
cheese. The jerky was from a mulie I had shot in the Sierra Diablo in 
November. I still had a roast and a bag of the jerky in the freezer back 
home, and tried to save it for my walks. I finished, cleaned up, took a canteen 
and an apple, locked the car, checked my pistol and started toward the 
Sierra. I planned to walk one of the slow rising outstretches of the foothills 
for a few miles, cross to the next north, and make my way back, making a 
circuit of fifteen miles or so slowly enough to scan the ground for cactus 
possibilities. I had a day pack for specimens, and a hand trowel. Before I 
leave a campsite I always make a circle, and cut for sign anybody had 
approached. When I come back, I do the same, a little further out, and 
more carefully. I don't like surprises. 

I saw no tracks, but saw a way I would approach on my return, by 
which I could approach my car without being easily seen by anyone waiting. 
This may seem paranoid to some readers, but there are places where my 
paltry possessions are a treasure, and back country Chihuahua was one of 
them. Out here a person didn't need to be much of a criminal for the idea 
of latching on to my stuff to strike as a real possibility. People like me were 
always getting lost and dying in the cruel desert. It was only natural. 

The long ridge rose slowly, and I ambled over it like one of those ants 
you've watched who are going somewhere particular, but have to examine 
everything of interest along the way, even if it means detours, circles, and 
backtracking. By noon I was up high enough to be moving out of mesquite 
and into juniper, and when I raised my head I could see pifion mixing in 
farther up, and then a few straggling pines, where the foothill started to be 
a mountain. Down on the ground, where I kept my eyes, I watched for Tio 
Hikuri, and Astrophytum capriconne and Ariocarpus furfuraceus, my guess as 
the brothers, as the three are found in association, though all are very scarce. 
Lpphophora williamsii was the first described by Lemaire in 1845, but it 
was not until the 1880s and the researches of Dr. L. Lewin, who isolated an 
alkaloid he called anhalonin, and the later work of Dr. Erwin E. Ewell that 
anything of its pharmacology was known. Lumholz wrote of it in his 
magnificient Unknown Mexico—still the best book on the Sierra Madre, 
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published in 1902, over ninety years ago. That was a man I would have 
loved to travel with. 

But this is not a story about peyote and the Tarahumar. It is a story 
which explains a poem, a sort of narrative footnote which will never be 
mentioned in the critical apparatus of my next anthology, should there be 
one. So I will leave cacti and ethnopharmacognosy behind except to say 
that somewhere in the archives of the Texas Folklore Society is a copy of 
my Paper, "Species of Peyote Used By The Tarahumara," which won an 
honorable mention in the 1956 competition. It was my first academic honor. 

From the heights I had risen to, I could see dozens of miles into the 
east, out across the vast Chihuahua desert. I saw the thread of my road 
winding out of the east, then turning north along the flank of the Sierra a 
ways beyond my parking spot. No windmills, no ranchos. But this does not 
mean little jackals, shacks, each with a family and some stock, were not out 
there someplace. And at this moment I could be the object of a patient 
Tarahumar's musings higher up. I did not worry about the Tarahumara. 
Their favorite relaxation is to gather in groups, and drink ¢esguine, a corn 
beer, till they are wildly, stupidly, cosmically drunk. But they are not a 
predatory people, nor even a little aggressive when drunk. But the lowland 
mestizo had a different culture, one which included machismo, banditry, 
and an exposure to the good things in life money could buy. Most were 
kind and delightful souls—ordinary people, but there were a few who lived 
out the old Roman adage, omo hominis lupis. They were wolves to men, 
and respected others only as prey. I had met a few in my day. In Texas, in 
California, in Laos. And I'd meet others on the faculties of universities, 
doubtless destined for high administration. 

The downhill slope was easy after I'd crossed the small canyon to the 
next ridge. I like ridge walking, but had learned enough to stay below the 
crest. You'd be surprised how far away you can spot a skylined dot. Just 
hang below, and occasionally cross over to the other side using some 
concealment, and see what's over there. You can't hunt mule deer or elk in 
mountains and not learn that. If you lack the woodcraft of a deer, you've 
got a better brain, so use it. Remember the different range of senses in 
creatures, too, and how the eye of a man who's looked for cattle in brush, or 
tracked deer notices things someone who is asphalt and sidewalk bound 
will never see. I paid attention to what I was doing, watched the ground for 
cacti, found a few, ate my apple, and eased down the ridge, enjoying the 
afternoon. The wind, a jay or two, some insect buzz, the crunch of my 
footsteps, and the rest was a lovely silence. 

I was back at the car by five o'clock, and busied myself with supper. I 
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had walked a lot on one apple. I opened a can of Dinty Moore stew—an 
old staple—and broke up a piece of jerky and added it. Helps the flavor. 
Made some tea and had a can of fruit cocktail for dessert. I cleaned up and 
got the gear all packed away before the first trace of sunset. The sky was 
just beginning to slip into alpenglow in the slanting rays, and I sat on my 
folded blanket, leaning against the bumper, as content as an old iguana on 
a warm rock before night falls. It was lizard time in the mindlessness of 
pure perception, and I think it was because I wasn't thinking, I was just 
sensing everything around me that I first smelled something new. I think I 
smelled them before I heard the soft, nearly inaudible footsteps. I smelled 
what I first thought was horseshit, though it turned out to be burro shit still 
moist on the backside of a burro with the runs. Then there was a tiny scent 
of human sweat. As my mind processed these odors my hand had slipped 
across my belly and loosened the Colt in its holster, and my thumb edged 
the safety down. I always carried in condition one—a round in the chamber, 
hammer cocked, and safety on. John Browning meant it to be carried that 
way. While I did this I rocked over on my left knee, pivoted, and kneeled, 
looking over the left fender. My pistol was out and some heavy adrenaline 
sprucing up my attention. There was a fellow about fifty feet away, shielding 
himself behind his burro, looking down the sights of a rifle pointed right at 
me. I pulled back behind the cover of the fender slightly, extended my 
pistol, got him in the sights, and fired. He fired at nearly the same time, a 
millisecond before or after, I am not sure. I later found the spot behind me 
where his bullet struck the ground. When I shot, the burro kicked and 
bawled, the man dropped his rifle, grabbed his gut, and fell to the ground 
as the burro danced away, kicking. The man yelled as the burro brayed, and 
he grabbed at his fallen rifle. My second shot took him in the head and he 
collapsed. I waited behind the fender, watching him closely, trying to calm 
my heartbeats. He did not move again, and in a moment or two, or three, I 
got up, just as I realized I had not looked for anyone else, and cursed my 
stupidity. I turned quickly, and made sure there was not a second bandit. I 
saw no one, and heard nothing. His burro had trotted away. 

I was a little reluctant to approach him, but settled down and walked 
over to his body. His hat had fallen off, and the head wound was consider- 
able; there was no doubt he was dead. He was a Mexican, about forty, 
scrawny, denim pants, a khaki shirt, city shoes. He had 23 pesos in his 
pocket and nothing else. The rifle was a beat-up Winchester 94. He hadn't 
ejected the one he fired, and there were three more shells in the magazine. 
No other ammo. I went over to the car and got my canteen and took a long 
drink. It was time to figure out what to do. I thought about the burro, and 
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checked the ground where its tracks were. There was fairly heavy blood 
sign, so it was hit hard, too. You don't let a wounded animal wander off and 
die slowly, so I started following the sign. He had gone about half a mile, 
then lay down to consider things. He started to get up when he saw me, but 
couldn't quite to it. I got close and shot him in the head. I was sorry I had 
shot low and through him, but there wasn't anything I could do about it. I 
did bless the penetrating power of the .38 Super though, because if] hadn't 
hit the bandit on the first shot, I might well be the one lying back there 
with a hole in my head. A .45 ACP might well have stayed in the burro. I'd 
still carry a .45 elsewhere, since it's not usual to have to shoot through a 
burro to take out a bandit. But I was very pleased with the .38 Super that 
day. 

I left the bandit where he had fallen, put his rifle in my car, and drove 
back to El Paso to write my paper on cacti. I read the daily paper from 
Juarez, E/ Fronterizo, for a month just out of curiosity, but there was nothing 
there. The desert has a big appetite, and so do buzzards. 

It took a good many years, but the experience finally settled in to that 
part of my mind where poems work themselves out, and long after his 
bones were whitened by the sun, he came back, as distant, alien, and objective 
as he had been on that day. The story doesn't explain the poem, nor the 
poem the story. It was all too simple to need an explanation. They stand as 
corollary formulations of a moment's act, and the only memory left of that 
moment. 


Shot a goddamn bandit 
right through his burro 
when he threw down on me 
Wanted my fucking gringo 
money, got a bad hole 

in his kidney and would have 
howled till he died 

if I hadnt ended it right 
there, the burro too. 

Not one to leave a gut-shot 
animal or man 

out 1n the sun. 
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Waiting for the Elf 


When an old person is not far from death, an elf will sometimes 
approach him, and ask to sit inside his body a while, promising in return 
that the old one may look through the elf's eyes while the elf sits. Many an 
old person thinks this is a fine trade, for their bodies are not much, and 
there is plenty of room for an elf inside. And perhaps, they think, seeing 
with an elf's eyes will help make sense of all this. The elf, no bigger than 
the dream of a pea, enters easily, lets his eyes slip behind those of the old 
one, and then, sightless himself, begins to feel his way through the mysteries 
of the old, dying body. The old one smiles when he first sees like an elf, and 
often laughs. This indeed explains most things. Meanwhile, the elf, his tiny 
hands outstretched, each foot tentative on the way, moves through the old 
man or woman as though he were a householder at midnight, the lights 
gone, and an errand to run. Where did he leave it? Can he find it after so 
long? Where was his seat he had left so many years ago? Each elf is born 
sitting on a three-legged ivory stool inside a baby. The first laugh of the 
baby expels the elf, and he must wander a human earth, fraught with fierce 
dangers to one so small, until the infant's body is old, old to death. Then he 
may return and find his ivory seat. The old one hardly notices the footsteps 
of the elf inside, for the world he sees through the elf's eyes is such that he 
will wonder what is the glory of a butterfly to the wolf? Or how alike in 
every way, an apple and Mozart's music is. Elven eyes do not see things so 
much as the connection of things. When the elf stumbles on his ivory stool 
somewhere deep in the pancreas, or tucked behind a kneecap, he sits down, 
his eyes return, and the old one dies. 
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